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“My wife quit arguing 
when I took this home!” 


sot: You mean you took one of these 


bricks ... ? 


tim: That I did, lad. It was the only 
way to settle the argument. 
“Mary, me girl,” says I, “there’s 
the living proof of what I’ve been 
saying. The name on this brick is 
the same as was on the Quaker 
Rug you bought for the kitchen.”’ 


HANK: But, Tim, that still doesn’t prove 
they’re made by the same com- 
pany. “Armstrong” is a pretty 
common name. 


And anyway, Tim, a floor outfit 
wouldn’t be making these insulat- 
ing fire brick for heat-treating fur- 
naces like we’re building. 
Listen—the two o’ ya! I’m telling 
you it’s the same company— 
Armstrong Cork! 


HANK: Armstrong Cork? Why, that out- 
fit makes glass bottles. Remember 


that glass furnace job we worked 
on—two, three years ago—down 
in New Jersey? 

Yah, at Millville. That was an 
Armstrong Cork factory, wasn’t 
it? Sure they make bottles, Tim. 


Now, don’t be trying to make a 
fool outa me! I know when I’m 
being ribbed. ' 
But, Tin, it’s a fact that ... 


tim: Quit clowning and get to brick- 
laying. There’s the whistle! 


YES, TIM, (t's A FACT. Armstrong Cork is 
in the glass business, too. We don’t 
blame you for being surprised. Not many 
people know that we make more than 
360 different products—even though 
they are using those products every day. 


Just take yourself, Tim. We probably 
made the box toes in your shoes. The 
car you drove to work this morning 
very likely has our gaskets in it. It’s 


JOE: 


likely, too, that the meat in that sand- 
wich you just ate came out of a refriger- 
ator insulated with our material. And 
when your wife phoned the butcher for 
it, her call may have gone over lines 
strung on our glass insulators. 


You’d probably be even more sur- 
prised if we told you about the things 
we’re making for the war—incendiary 
bombs, shells, armor-piercing shot, even 
fuselage sections for fighting planes. 


But perhaps you aren’t so surprised at 
that. You’ve probably heard so much 
about what other companies are doing 
to help win the war that there are no 
surprises left—except for those who have 
forgotten the versatility and vigor of 
private American business. 


ARMSTRONG 
CORK COMPANY 
eae Makers of hundreds 


of products for Home, 
Industry, and Victory 


Lancaster,Pa.;Camden,N. J.;Pittsburgh,Pa.;Millville,N.J.;BeaverFalls,Pa.;Fulton,N.Y.;Dunkirk,Ind. 3Philadelphia,Pa.;S.Braintree,Mass.;Gloucester,N.J.;Pensacola,Fla.;Keyport,N.J.;5.Gate,C-!s 
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Artificial ocean 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


HAT machine can imitate a sandy 
harbor in the south Pacific or a 
muddy North American stream. The 
ptopeller shaft of a ship is down un- 
der the water where it can’t be oiled. 
Water is used for lubrication. but in 
the water are millions of particles of 
sand and mud. Grinding of these par- 
ticles used to wear down both bearings 
and shafts until years ago B. F. Good- 
tich developed a smooth, slippery soft- 
tubber bearing that resists wear the 
same way a tire does. 
But when the war brought so many 


new kinds of craft — from battleships © 


to mosquito boats — new bearings had 
to be made and tested. Tests in actual 
use would take months. Some faster 
way was badly needed. 


So B. F. Goodrich men developed 
the “artificial ocean’”” — the device that 
duplicates conditions of water, weight 
of shaft, speed and other factors that 
might be met by bearings in subma- 
rines or surface craft in any part of the 
world. They can test new rubber com- 
pounds, new sizes or designs, new 
solutions for nearly any problem. 


Research at B. F. Goodrich is con- 
tinuous and applies not just to new 
products but to improvement of old 
ones. No product is regarded as fin- 
ished or standardized or too small to 
bother with. If you're a user of indus- 
trial rubber goods, don’t decide that 
any product is the best to be had until 
you've found out what B. F. Goodrich 
may have done in recent months to 
improve it. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, Ohio. Et 
B.F. Goodrich 
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7 “Tired? I'llsaylam! You'd know, if you’d ever 
¢ flown a 200-mile-per-hour cargo plane in from the 
Orient for the Air Service Command.” He was only 22 
years old, this Liberator Express pilot. He’d just brought 
his ship in — the end of a round-trip run on the longest air- 
freight haul in the world. From India, 14,000 miles away, 
to Patterson Field, outside Dayton, Ohio! 


Each Liberator Express carries many tons of high- 
’ priority cargo — aircraft parts and supplies urgently 
needed by American airmen based halfway around the 
world. Magnetos, fuel pumps, jungle kits, propellers, start- 
ers, aircraft engines, radios, and other vital accessories. 
“It’s a rugged run,” the pilots say. “But our combat flyers 
are doing a terrific job out there — and how they need the 
stuff we take ’em!” 


Day in, day out, the huge, long-range Liberator 

¢ Express transports roar down this Ohio runway and 

streak southward to Brazil’s hump, then across to Africa, 

and on to the very fringe of Jap-held Burma. The boys who 

fly this shuttle run — in all kinds of weather — call it the 
8-day “Pony Express,” — 4 days out, 4 days back. 


Dramatic as the India run is, it’s only one of the 

¢ ways in which we're solving the stupendous problem 

of supply for United States air bases the world over. Every 

day, thousands of tons of supplies are loaded into freight 

cars and trucks at huge Air Service Command warehouses 

scattered over the U.S.A. The furious tempo of Allied 

aerial warfare calls for miracles of transportation, not only 
by air, but over highway, by rail, and on the sea. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 











Boxes and crates, brought by truck and train, are 
¢ lowered into the holds of waiting ships. Often, part 
of the cargo consists of fighter planes which have been 
flown from factory to dock. Partly dismantled, they are 
lashed down on girder-like false decks for delivery over- 
seas. Our constant and gigantic torrent of transoceanic 
shipping is truly a bridge of supply which is taking us 
closer and closer to Victory. 





The plane, the train, the truck, and the ship must 
team up together to help rebuild the peacetime 
world, just as they are working together to win the war. In 
fact, transportation will be a vital key to postwar peace 
and prosperity. 

But the plane will also have a second role to fulfill. For 
the long reach and overwhelming might of American air 
power can well become this freedom-loving nation’s most 


o 





effective force for ensuring a lasting peace. 


Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


New role for the “Cat — Although designed as a Navy 
patrol bomber, the Consolidated Vultee long-range Catalina 
flying boat is also being used as a transport, flying natural 
rubber out of South America. 


Now your War Bonds buy more Bombers — In the 1943 fiscal 
year Consolidated Vultee has made savings of $251,000,000, 
which have been passed on to the government in voluntary 
cash refunds and price reductions and reserves for further 
refunds. This saving came about through new operating econ- 
omies and efficient use of manpower, which enabled the com- 
pany to turn out more planes for less money. 


North Atlantic Shuttle — It is reported that flights across the 
North Atlantic, in both directions, are now running more 
than 1000 a week. 


For Distinguished Service — Though operating with only about 
half their prewar equipment in 43, the airlines of America 
flew 37,639,000 ton-miles of mail (a gain of 78%) ... 15,774,- 
000 ton-miles of express (a gain of 34%) ... 1,540,000,000 
passenger miles (a gain of 10%). 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 


of airplanes in the world. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 











From “Flying Jeeps’’ to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned ‘‘air flivvers’’ to 
huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 





LIBERATOR... . 4-engine bomber LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport 


CORONADO... patrol bomber CATALINA...patrol bomber 















San Diego, Calif. 
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VENGEANCE.. .dive bomber VALIANT... basic trainer 
4 > 
RELIANT... navigational trainer SENTINEL...‘‘Flying Jeep”’ 
Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 














E To be sent... collect 


Who’s sending what? You 
and all real Americans are deliv- 


ering projectiles like this to the 


enemy .. . collect. 

Will the enemy pay? Yes... 
and how he will pay—provided 
we stick to another collection job: 
the salvaging of tin cans, scrap 
metal, waste paper and fats. 

These items bulk large in the 
manufacture of weapons. They 
are also essential for saving the 

' lives of wounded. The very fact 
that simple things can be salvaged 
for vital tin, copper, steel, explo- 
sives and medical aids should in- 
tensify our cooperation with the 
national ‘‘Fight Waste’’ program. 

In addition to conserving ma- 


terials, industry makes war on 
wasted manpower, time and ex- 
pense. That's why Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings and Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope are 
such mainstays of production. 
Note, above, how easily and se- 
curely a Yellow Strand Braided 
Sling handles its heavy load. 
Patented braiding and preform- 
ing are two methods of giving 
tough Yellow Strand Wire Rope 


unusual flexibility. Both promote _ 


fast operation, high kink resist- 
ance, long rope life 

Why not check the ene. 
ness of your wire rope equipment? 
Call any B & B distributor, branch 
or factory. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ¢ BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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LETTERS 


Congressmen and Service 








In reference to your article on former 
Senator Lodge’s entrance into military serv- 
ice (NEwswEEK, Feb. 14), I would like to 
know by what authority the President or any 
member of the executive branch. of the Fed- 
eral government is ruling on eligibility of 
members of Congress. I do not have a copy 
of the Constitution handy, but I thought that 
the houses of Congress alone could establish 
the eligibility of their members. 


Cri. Guy BLock 
Signal Section, Air Depot 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco 


President Roosevelt’s order of Jan. 10, 
barring members of Congress from serving 
both in that capacity and as members of the 
armed forces, was the result of an interpre- 
tation by Attorney General Biddle of Section 
7 article 2 of the Constitution, relating to 
Congressional. privileges, whitch states: “no 
person holding any office under the United 
States shall be a member of either House 
during his continuance in office.” Biddle 
interpreted service positions as being “office 
under the United States.” 


Travelers 


In Transition for March 18, you rather 
slurringly insinuate that the two Republican 
representatives who have departed to visit 
the European theater of war “wanted to visit 
troops before election.” Will- you please let 














Glass has remarkable chemical stability. 
You can count on one hand the few acids 
or alkalies that can seriously harm it. 

The fact that glass so successfully resists 
chemicals that destroy other materials is 
something for designers to think about. It 
brings to light a practical way to build extra 
durability into equipment, products and build- 
ings that are subjected to destructive elements. 

Maybe you’ve never thought of glass as a 
durable structural material. Used rightly, it 
is just that. 

Glass will not rot, oxidize or disintegrate. 
It has a lower coefficient of expansion than 
any other structural material. It is one of the 
hardest and smoothest surfaces known. It will 
not absorb odors or moisture. Glass has 
unusual resistance to abrasion. And glass has 
a higher tensile strength than some metals. 

You can find other materials with some of 
these properties, to be sure. But nowhere 
else can you find such chemical and structural 
stability combined with transparency. 

The properties we have mentioned can be 
teamed up in many ways to fit your particu- 
lar needs. You can have glass in flat sheets, 
bent shapes, laminated, and fabricated with 
other materials. Transparent, translucent or 
opaque. Colorful or colorless. 

Where can you use glass? Let your imagina- 
tion run wild. Then talk it over with us. Let 
us match our knowledge of glass with your 

establish knowledge of your own problems. We may 
come up with just the answer you are look- 
Bock ing for. We've done it for others. Why not let 
Depot us try it for you? Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., 2344 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Jan. 10, _ 3 . Destractible? Wood— Metal — Plastics —Glass. 


: . No material is indestructible. However, barring unseen 
a - ae conditions, no material will fail on a job in which it has 
ars of the es é been properly specified and engineered. When our appli- 


interpre- cation engineers say ‘‘Yes"’, you can be sure about glass. 


e United 
pr House 


g “office 


LIBBEY°OWENS* FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN 
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"When Silence Was 
Golden” .. Aboard the 
U. S. S. Trout 


ILENTLY the submarine “Trout” crept into Corregidor with a 

precious load of ammunition and silently she lay under the very 

noses of the enemy as she loaded gold, passengers, and papers of 
state. “Her softly purring engines could hardly be 
heard a dozen feet away;’ said one of her passengers. 
» Silence was her protection, and the silence of her 


engines was a matter of precision and care by those 
who built them. 


Powered with 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
DIESELS 
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the public know why Eleanor Roosevelt has 
gone off on another jaunt? Of course, there 
can be no political implications in her trip, 


EpwIn SmitH 
South Bend, Ind. 
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The OPA and Prices 


Your story on Page 71 of the March 13 
issue on the proposed new OPA retail regu- 
lation was filled with a great many inac- 
curacies. Since NEwsweEEX is read by a great 
many retailers and since these inaccuracies 
are bound to cause confusion in their own 
minds, I hope that you will find some way of 
correcting them. 

According to the statement, we have de- 
cided to relax price regulations in all retail 
stores except food stores. Actually, we have 
no intention in the world of relaxing price 
control in the slightest degree. 

Naturally, we will all be glad when we can 
get rid of all these wartime controls com- 
pletely. But right now we who are respon- 
sible for protecting the public against a 
higher cost of living are in our most critical 
period. If the present price line “gives” in 
even the slightest degree, the pressures 
which we would face would soon over- 
whelm us, and our first and primary defense 
against inflation would soon be in a state of 
collapse. 

The Department of Labor reports that the 
cost of living today for the average family 
in the average community is at exactly the 
same levels of last April. The level of whole- 
sale prices, again according to thé Depart- 
ment of Labor, is one-half of one per cent 
below the figures of last April. 

These figures take into consideration all 
items sold over ceilings in retail stores 
throughout the country. Considering the 
pressures we have been under, I think you 
will agree that this record of stabilizing our 
wartime price levels has been an outstanding 
one. 

The proposed new retail regulation is an 
effort to simplify the wartime bookkeeping 
of the average retail store and to secure closer 
compliance. If, after further talks with the 
trade and further consideration by our own 
organization, it is finally decided to issue this 
regulation, it should give us tighter control 
over the price level than we have today. 

According to the proposed plan, the prices 
on many inexpensive articles will be on an 
established dollar and cents basis, as on most 
food products. Other so-called “cost of living 
items” will be under strict margin controls. 
The price of the remaining articles in the 
stores will be controlled by the limitation of 
the average over-all markup. 

It is by no means decided that the regula- 
tion itself will be issued and the final deci- 
sion will not be made until we have had an 
opportunity to talk further to retailers. But | 
can assure you that it will not be issued if the 
studies now being completed indicate that it 
will in any sense loosen the price controls on 
retail prices. Much as we would like to do so, 
that is one risk we cannot run at the present 
time. ‘ 

There are also one or two implications in 
the article which do not fit in with the facts 
as I presented them at the American Retail 
Federation meeting. One of these was un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that two speeches 
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Look up, son! At those white-starred planes, boring 
their swift lanes across the sky. 


There’s a story there for you. About your country. About 
the kind of place it bas been. And is. And can be for you. 
It goes like this: 


We had fighting planes back in 1918 too. Pretty good 
ones — for their time. 


But they weren’t as fast and couldn’t travel as far be- 
cause they had only about half as much power per pound 
of engine. 


Even then, General Motors men were puzzling over such 
things as why engines “knocked” and why we didn’t get 
all the power we should from gasoline. 


After long trying, these GM men pried loose the secret 
of tetra-ethyl lead. Yes, the same “Ethyl” we see written 
on gas pumps today. And that unlocked a whole world of 
developments not only in better motor fuels, but in 
quieter, more powerful engines in which to use them. 














General Motors men would 
be last toclaim all thecredit 
for the plus-powered gas- 
oline our fliers use today. 
But because they wanted 
to provide more and better 
things for more people—in 
this case, more and quieter 
power from the average 
man’s car—they opened the 





or¢ power to yo 








door to the magic of anti-knock compound to increase 
the power of any gasoline in which it is used. 


Now we have the fastest warplanes in the world, in part 


_ at least because of peacetime work on automobile engines 


and fuels. 


Such work will continue. Why? Because here in America 
it has always been worth while for men to tackle hard 
jobs. They’ve known they could win a just reward for 
doing great things. 


That’s what built the peacetime America we're so proud 
of. It helped make our country strong in war. 


It will again make a wonderful land to live in when last- 
ing Peace has been finally won! 


Every Sunday Afternoon— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Netuort 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK e CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER e FRIGIDAIRE e GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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LON GINES 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


Mh ‘Witleb ¢ f We filtiis 
“f fii Vial Dt th 


oo is the Longines watch of Harold 
Water, who recently compléted **The 





fe Book," a life-saving guide for men ~ 


adrift at sea. 9 Gatty’s Longines watch 
first served him when he navigated the elec- 
trifying round-the-world flight of the air- 
lane ‘* Winnie Mae” with Wiley Post in 
931. Since then it has been a friend and 
companion on a hundred air adventures. 
We are proud that the flyers of today, like 
Gatty afd the other great pioneers are of 
one mind about watches. They say “For 
navigation... . Longines is tops. 

*From documents in our files 
'Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Montreal; Geneva; also makers of the Wittnauer 
Watch, a companion product of anusual merit. 


Kngtnes 


WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 
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which I happened to make on the same day 
were confused. 

First it was suggested that the present re- 
tail price ceilings have placed an unfair 
squeeze on retailers. Actually, retail income, 
either before or after taxes, is today at the 
highest levels in the history of the country. 
In 1942 it was 2% times as high as the net 
income before taxes in the 1936-1939 period, 
and preliminary estimates indicate a further 
rise of 25 per cent in 1943. 

It was also implied that we in the past had 
assumed that we could enforce OPA regula- 
tions in all stores and business establishments 
with our present limited staff. Actually, the 
cornerstone of any compliance enforcement 
effort must be the cooperation of the retail 
trade itself. This we have worked earnestly 
to do. To relieve our limited manpower, well- 
publicized checks must then be made by vol- 
unteers working at the retail level. This 
leaves our enforcement staff, which we have 
always stated is much too small, to concen- 
trate largely on eliminating black markets 
and overcharges at the manufacturing and 
wholesale level. 

I have great respect for Newsweek, which 
I read from cover to cover every week. I am 
writing you this letter because I am fearful 
that many people will secure from your ar- 
ticle a completely erroneous understanding 
of the proposed new retail regulation with 
the resulting confusion in the trade. 

Let me again assure you that as long as 
the present inflationary pressures exist we 
will certainly seek to tighten price control 
and not to loosen it. 

CHESTER BOWLES 
Administrator 
Office of Price Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


NEwswEEx’s interpretation of the effect 
of the proposed new method of establishing 
price ceilings was based on the following 
reasoning, supported by extensive checks in 
the retail field: 

If the OPA had effectively stabilized whole- 
sale prices, the influerice of a historical mark- 
up (normal profit) would be less inflationary. 
Actually, however, there have been several 
orders authorizing rises in wholesale prices 
and, in hundreds of instances, individual 
manufacturers have been afforded price re- 
lief from rising costs, usually labor. Generally 
speaking, there has been no corresponding 
retail offset. That is, retailers, as in the case 
of the rise in the wholesale price of furniture, 
were forced to absorb the higher costs. The 
net effect of such developments has been: (1) 
declines in the quality of merchandise nor- 
mally associated with a given retail price and 
@) widespread violation of the ceilings them- 
selves. 

Substitution of a historical markup for the 
fixed price ceilings would permit retailers to 
reflect their own higher costs in their price 
tags. Also, retailers would have less incentive 
to put pressure on suppliers for low-cost mer- 
chandise because the factor governing the 
ceiling ‘price would be his cost plus his tradi- 
tional markup. Thus the illusion of stabilized 
low retail prices (created by substitution of 
shoddy merchandise or by maintaining ceil- 
ings on virtually non-existent low-priced 
goods) would be dispelled. And hence the 
end result would be a retreat from present- 
day ceiling prices. 


_ Frances Fore, Roland C. Gask, Joseph 
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"Thats One Thing We ALL Agree On’ 


A survey among housewives made recently by Scripps-Howard newspapers 
reveals that the majority of women expect drastic improvements, immedi- 
ately following the war . . . in radios, autos, electric refrigerators, electric 
irons, toasters and other small home appliances, washing machines, furni- 
ture, kitchen cabinets, lighting and heating equipment. 

- Most mechanical failures can be traced to a loose nut. Boots All-Metal, 
Self-Locking Nuts are positive insurance against vibration-loosed con- 


nections. Boots automatically lock into place, and even severe vibration . 


can’t loosen them. Yet they can be easily removed or adjusted with an 
ordinary wrench. ' 


After Victory, products which wear Boots Self-Locking Nuts will give 
more efficient service and have longer life. 


If you are planning to buy mechanical household equipment as soon as 
the war is over, make a mental note now... be sure it is equipped with 
Boots vibration-proof nuts. Boots Aircraft Nut Corp., New Canaan, Conn. 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 
wqnares No Creuse STN IES NS Or ¢ Mat Shaking Loose Loose 


LISTEN: ““‘WIDE HORIZONS,’ Mutual Network, Sunday Afternoons 














VITAL TO WARTIME AVIATION 
All Boots Self-Locking Nuts, including the ROL- 
TOP Hexagon Nut shown above, are one-piece, 
all-metal. They are unaffected by high and low 
femperatures and sudden temperature changes. 
Boots Nuts have successfully passed the toughest 
test ef all—use on all types of U.S. military 
aircraft in war time. 
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matter of having money as of 
knowing how to spend it. @ You 
can, for instance, please your 
guests and gratify your own lik- 
ing for good things at normal 
cost — by choosing historic Mount Vernon as your 
rye. Its softly delicate flavor marks it, at once, as a 
whiskey that must have been made in limited quan- 
tities and handled with extra care. @ It is aged 

longer in the wood before reaching the bottle FF 
than is usually the case now with even the 
costliest bottled in bond whiskies. All of 
which is good reason for trying Mount 
Uernon at the first opportunity. 
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Bottled in Bond... 100 Proof + This Whiskey is 4 Years Old 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Coming, Mother! To Scr. Ezra STONE, 
96, formerly Henry Aldrich of the radio, 
his wife Sara, bore a 7-pound 12-ounce 
boy, JoseF SEEGAR, March 29 in Holly- 
wood. Stone, who was with “This Is the 
Army,” is stationed at March Field, Calif. 


Birthdays: Hersert H. LEHMaN, former 
Governor of New York and now head of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, 66, March 28. Re- 
cently hospitalized in Algiers after frac- 
turing his kneecap in a fall, Lehman last 
week was in Cairo, presumably discuss- 
ing UNRRA with Balkan leaders. 

NicHoLas Murray BuTLeEr, educator, 
writer, and president of Columbia Uni- 
versity since 1901, 82, April 2. 

Tuomas J. Monauan of Waltham, 
Mass., 105 (according to his own calcu- 
lations), March 29. He was given a birth- 


Associated Press 


Billy, 8, kissed great-grandpa at 105 


day kiss by his great-grandson, BiLLy 
Weeks, 8. Monahan can read without 
glasses and likes to play cards and smoke 
-although he “swore off” for Lent. 


Medals; The first civilian Medals of 
Merit were presented last week by Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull to Jonn C. 
Garanp, father of the rapid-firing Gar- 
and rifle, and to Dr. ALBERT Hoyt Tay- 
Lor, chief physicist at the Naval Re- 
search laboratory, for work on radar. 


Change: After 46 years in the navy, 
Rear ApMirAL Epwarp J. Marquart, 
ut 64 retired on March 31 from active 
service and command of the Third Naval 
District which includes New York. He 
was succeeded by REaR ADMIRAL WIL- 
Liam R. Munroe, 58, submarine expert 
who formerly commanded the Seventh 
Naval District and Gulf Sea Frontier. 


Operation: Harry L. Hopxins, 53, Pres- 
idential adviser, underwent a successful 
abdominal operation at the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn., where he has been 
a patient for several weeks, suffering 
from a “nutritional disturbance.” Result: 
“Satisfactory.” Hopkins was first operated 
on at the Clinic seven years ago. 


Acme 


Hayden and his healthy bi-headed calf 


Freak: JouHn HaybDeEn, rancher near Pueb- 
lo, Colo., displayed his month-old, two- 
headed calf. Though most double-headed 
animals do not survive, this one is thriv- 
ing. It has one brain, two ears, four eyes, 
two noses, two mouths, two tongues, two 


_ sets of teeth, and the two throats join in 


the digestive tract. At first the calf was 
bottle-fed through both mouths but that 
gave it too much milk. Now it alternates. 


AWOL: Captain Mutt, a wounded 
serviceman’s Australian sheep dog who 
wears two battle stars on his Pacific serv- 
ice ribbon, was taken into custody by 
the San Francisco shore patrol. Charge: 
Absent without leave. Sentence: To 
roam the brig at will and feed on choice 
tidbits. Mutt, who has been AWOL many 
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Captain Mutt went to the brig 
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times before, has seen active service at 
Pearl Harbor, the Solomons, Fiji, Pago 
Pago, the New Hebrides, and eleven 
Western States. 


Legal: In Hollywood, Joan Fontaine, 
26, Academy award winner in 1941, an- 
nounced she would divorce BRIAN 
AHERNE, 41. She said she and the British 
film actor had been separated so much in 
five years of marriage they mighi as well 
make it legal. 


Assistant: GeorcE V. Denny Jr., presi- 
dent of Town Hall and moderator of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
married his assistant, JEANNE Sarasy, at 
Lake Placid, N. Y., on April 2. 


Local Boy: ARTHUR Dupont, 40-year- 
old Reno barber last week married his 
eleventh wife, Mary WaALsER BEARD, 34, 





Associated Press 
Dupont of Reno; Supermanville 


recent divorcee who has had three hus- 
bands. Dupont’s first wife, Alice died. 
Although his third and common-law wife, 
Billie, divorced him, he has shed the 
other eight: Vera, a bookkeeper; Ruth, a 
banker’s daughter; Lavonne, a_ strip 
teaser; Eileen, daughter of an apartment 
owner; Lillian and Verna, both cabaret 
singers; and Carol and Doris, divorcees. 


Deaths: STEPHEN LEaAcock, 74, econo- 
mist and humorist, Toronto, March 28 
(see page 56). 

WiuLuiaM ScOvILLE Moore, 59, Sara- 
sota, Fla., March 29, of a heart attack. 
A victim of infantile paralysis, Moore 
was an associate of President Roosevelt 
in developing Warm Springs, Ga. His 
great-grandfather was Clement C. Moore, - 
who’ wrote “’Twas the night before 
Christmas.” 

Maj. Gen. OrnpE CHARLES WINGATE, 
41, British “raider” of Jap-held Burma, 
in Burma, March 24 (see page 23). 

Don MANUEL FREYRE y SANTANDER, 
71, Peruvian Ambassador and dean of 
the Washington diplomatic corps, after 
a week’s illness, in Washington. 





EXCERPTS 


from the Annual Report of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
for 1943 


cc 

ue war achievement of America is based on the heritage of freedom that America is waging war to 
preserve. The things we are fighting for are the things that will enable us to win. Our system of freedom 
of private enterprise has outmatched the productive accomplishments of every other country in the -world, 
and our telephone service meets the requirements of- American industry, and heightens its pace, because the 
telephone industry itself has had the stimulus of freedom.” 


“Above all, the complement of freedom is the sense of responsibility which telephone people call the 
spirit of service. In this war the spirit of service is the spirit of victory, and the men and women of the Bell 
System, in whom this spirit lives, may be relied on to do their utmost.” 
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= 53,000 Bell System employees 
are now in the armed forces—more than 
double the 25,000 who served in the first 


World Wat. 


“The Western Electric Company, In- 
corporated, manufacturing branch of the 
System, expanded its facilities still fur- 
ther during 1943. It is the largest 
producer of electronic and other war 
communication equipment in the United 
States and is now engaged almost exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of this equip- 
ment which is playing such a vital part 
in the war. 


“Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incor- 
porated, the System’s research organiza- 
tion, is the largest industrial laboratory 
in the world. As in the preceding year, 
substantially all its resources and the 
special talents of its scientists and engi- 
neers were devoted in 1943 to wat re- 
search and development activities.” 


“The number of Bell System tele- 
phones in service at December 31, 1943, 
was 21,246,600, an increase of 1,233,- 
700 for the year. * * * * By the end of 
the year, there were 650,000 applica- 


tions for main telephones which could 
not be cared for immediately because of 
lack of facilities.” 


“The number of long distance con- 
versations handled by the Long Lines 
Department of the Company was 31 per 
cent above 1942, reaching the unprece- 
dented total of nearly 150,000,000. 
This is 50,000,000 more conversations 
than would have been expected from 
normal peace-time growth based on ex- 
perience of the past.” 


“The maintenance of a high quality 
of toll and especially of long distance 
telephone service presented the most 
difficult problem, because of shortages 
of facilities. Excluding short haul toll 
calls, which still average less than one 
minute to complete, the average speed 
of service for the year 1943 was 5.1 min- 
utes, compared with 3.1 minutes in 
1942. * * * * The average speed of ser- 
vice in 1918, at the end of the first 
World War, was 17 minutes.” 


“At the end of 1943, there were 
651,711 stockholders of record of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. This is 8,690 more than at 
the end of 1942. The average number 
of shares held per stockholder at the end 
of 1943 was 29. * * * * No stockholder 
held as much as one-half of one per cent 
of the total stock.” 


“Bell System earnings on average total 
invested capital—long term debt and 
stockholders’ equity — were 5.7 per cent 
as compared with 5.4 per cent in 1942.” 


“The total payroll of the Bell System 
for 1943, including the Western Electric 
Company and the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, was $967,410,000, an increase 
of $119,026,000 over 1942. 


“Since January 1, 1943, wage in- 
creases totaling $30,500;000 on an an- 
nual basis have been put into effect and 
others totaling $11,000,000 are awaiting 
War Labor Board approval. * * * * Pro- 
gression increases in wage rates normally 
made as employees’ services and expe- 
rience increase, not included 
in the above, amounted for the 
year 1943 to $21,000,000.” \ 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 





apital Straws 


I talking about the Cassino defeat, 
Amy men claim that when it’s possible 
o tell the full story the explanations 
vill sound more reasonable than they 
lo now . . . Incidentally, General Eaker 
didn’t check with Washington before 
e made his optimistically jubilant 
speech about the bombing of Cassino 
.. So many U. S. subs are now operat- 
ing in the Pacific that it’s perfectly pos- 
sible for them to employ the “wolf pack” 
echnique used by the Germans in the 
Atlantic . . . Production of heavy bomb- 
ers is currently exceeding the rate orig- 
inally scheduled for several months from 
mow... Minister Procopé is sufficiently 
optimistic about continued U. S.-Finnish 
relations to sign a two-year lease for the 
ashington legation. 










Supreme Court Troubles 


The Supreme Court has the heaviest 
backlog of litigation in a decade, but in- 
formed Washington observers don’t think 
it too serious. They credit the situation to 
three factors: (1) The court can’t get 
together; hence an unprecedented num- 
ber of decisions are being written, fre- 
quently more than one on each side. (2) 
The court has done much judicial pio- 
neering, especially in the field of admin- 
istrative law, meaning many decisions 
must be made for which there are no 
precedents. (3) Chief Justice Stone, 
while brilliant, hasn’t aaners faculty 
for obtaining cohesion. He believes every 
justice should have his say. The result 
has been delay in reaching decisions. 
However, the court has heard an un- 
usually large number of arguments, and 
it may well clear up the backlog in the 
next few weeks. 


National Notes 


After months of negotiations, conduct- 
ed largely by Playwright Sam Spewack, 
who’s attached to the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow, Russia has finally agreed to dis- 
tribution of OWI material within the 
country, and a Russian-language edition 
of the magazine Victory will soon be 
published . . . Despite service restrictions 
on polls, one research organization is suc- 
cessfully getting the home-front soldiers’ 


opinions by posting interviewers near 


U.S. 


railroad stations in large cities . . 





Air Forces charts and maps used for night 
flying are treated with a special fluores- 
cent compound which makes them vis- 
ible under ultraviolet light . . . Realizing 
that European medical schools will be a 
long time getting started again, the New 


* York Academy of Medicine is laying elab- 


orate plans to make Manhattan the 
world’s postwar Vienna for doctors seek- 
ing post graduate training. 


Japs Without a Country 


One postwar problem which is already 
giving the Allies some anxiety is the final 
isposition of Japanese war prisoners. 
Only a few hundred have been captured, 
but the number is naturally expected to 
grow. In Japan, all fighting men surren- 
dering to the enemy, are considered to 
have disgraced themselves, their families, 
and their ancestors. And, unless there’s 
a complete reversal of the age-long tradi- 
tion, the prisoners will be barred forever 
from their homeland. Tokyo won't even 
accept prisoner lists forwarded by the Al- 
lies, and has specifically enjoined the 
Red Cross from distributing to war pris- 
oners any of the occasional parcels sent 
to Jap civilian internees in the U. S., Eng- 
land, and Australia. 


New Eire Pressure 


The U.S., getting ready for the next 
Eire move, is now collecting evidence to 
refute De Valera’s disavowal of Axis spy 
activities. When enough has been gath- 
ered, it will be forwarded to Dublin and 
simultaneously released in the U. S., with 
the hope that De Valera, whose sincerity 
is unquestioned, will then oust the Axis 
diplomats. Meanwhile, De Valera has 
shown his displeasure with U. S. Minister 
Gray through articles in the Irish press 
and talks with foreign correspondents in 
Dublin. It’s admitted that Gray’s tactics 
were brusque, but they were prompted 
by instructions from F.D.R. and Hull. 
Except for policy differences, Gray has 
been exceedingly popular in Eire, with 
a scholarly interest in Irish culture and 
a fondness for the people and their cus- 
toms. : 


‘Big Three’ Aloofness 


There’s a new wave of discontent 
among the smaller United Nations— 
Norwegians, Dutch, Poles, Belgians, 
Greeks, Yugoslavs, etc.—and their Wash- 
ington representatives are making no ef- 
fort to hide it. They complain that they 
have no voice in Big Three deliberations 
concerning the future of Europe and are 
not even told what’s under discussion 
but merely informed of the decisions 


which they are expected to support. Such 
a policy, they declare, tends to throw 
small nations into the arms of the big 
Allied power most willing to hear their 
views, thus reviving the old balance-of- 
power ‘doctrine. Some claim the U.S. 
shows less disposition than either Britain 
or Russia to consult with them. 


Political Straws 


One special reason why political ob- 
servers are watching the forthcoming 
Oregon primary: they want to see how 
the large influx of shipyard workers 
affects the vote . . . Democratic Chair- 
man Hannegan is credited with the suc- 
cessful party sttategy in Oklahoma; 
Barkley’s tour of the district was his idea 
. .. Expect the Ramspeck Committee to 
blast the Civil Service Commission for 
holding an excessive reserve of $1,250,- 
000,000 in the Government Retirement 
Fund on which the Treasury pays 4% 
interest. 





Trends Abroad 


The latest Russian advances have 
brought important military targets in 
Rumania into short bomber range, which 
means the Red Army’s comparatively 
small strategic bombing force should go 
into operation soon . . . Latest diplomatic 
word is that the Russo-Polish situation 
looks a little more hopeful; there’s evi- 
dence the Poles are now more willing 
to compromise . . . There’s evidence 
that official British circles are now draw- 
ing up their own version of a model 
international organization to control the 
postwar world . . . It’s interesting to note 
that the German radio all last week was 
insisting that the Allies were building up 
an offensive both at Cassino and on the 
Anzio beachhead. 


Inside France 


The latest authoritative analysis of po- 
litical currents inside France support 
President Roosevelt’s wariness about giv- 
ing de Gaulle the recognition he seeks. 
Gaullist propaganda still appeals to 
French ultranationalism, pledging inde- 
pendence of “foreign” (Anglo-Saxon) 
influence, but still welcomes dealings 
with certain military leaders, Royalists, 
Croix de Feu elements, and even some 
on the Vichy fringe. The Communist 
underground pursues an opportunist pol- 
icy, professing support of Gaullism, 
bourgeoisie resistance, and socialism si- 
multaneously. Socialist-Labor resistance 
groups are suspicious and sometimes 
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openly critical of de Gaulle’s one-party, 
one-leader program, favoring return to 
the prewar parliamentary system. 


Sweden’s Spy Drive 


It’s currently open season on Nazi 
spies in Sweden. At least ten have been 
rounded up in the last fortnight, includ- 
ing one Friedrich Gustav Guenther, a 
translator in the German legation at 
Stockholm. And you can take for grant- 
ed that most other agents arrested by 
Sweden from now on will also have Nazi 
connections. This might well be an index 
to a neutral’s view toward the war. As 
late as the winter of 1942, nearly all 
spies taken in Sweden were British or 
Russian, but no Allied agents have been 
picked up lately. 


Cariadian Notes 


Expect easing of the restrictions now 
imposed on Canadians in buying Ameri- 
can dollars and traveling in the U.S.... 
Starting with Detroit, where 90% of the 
British consular work is done for Cana- 
dians, Ottawa will set up several new 
consulates in the U.S.; only present of- 
fices are in New York and Washington 
... There’s some uneasiness in Ottawa 
over the possibility that Canadian owner- 
ship of Arctic islands may be questioned 
after the war; Canada has always claimed 
all islands east of the Alaska border and 
west of Greenland. 


Badoglio’s Hopes 

Encouraged by Soviet “recognition,” 
Marshal Badoglio now hopes to reestab- 
lish diplomatic relations with other 
United Nations, particularly in Latin 
America. All except Argentina dismissed 
Italian envoys after the U.S. went to 
war. Now Badoglio would like Allied 
permission to send a “mission of experts” 
to Latin America. Ostensibly, their job 
would be to determine what, if any, 
foodstuffs and other commodities could 
still be purchased for the relief of Italy. 
Actually, they would seek political con- 
‘versations looking toward resumption of 
relations. However, this could only be 
done with Allied approval, and Badoglio 
hasn’t yet formally requested this. 


Satellite Supplies 

In considering the current wavering 
of Germany’s satellites, it’s important not 
to overlook the matériel importance of 
these countries to the Nazi war effort. 
Finland is a prime source of nickel, as 
well as lumber, woodpulp, and numerous 
other products. In addition to oil, Ru- 
mania furnishes large quantities of man- 
ganese, as do Italy and Yugoslavia. 
Greece is a source for nickel, copper, and 
antimony. The last two are also obtained 
in Yugoslavia, along with chrome. North- 
ern Italy supplies parachute silk and mer- 
cury. Economic warfare experts say all 
these products are of considerable im- 
portance to the German war machine 


and point out how the Nazis clung to 
Krivoi Rog and Nikopol, sources of iron 
ore and manganese, until the last mo- 
ment, even when threatened with en- 
circlement by the Red Army. 


Foreign Notes 


Russian plans for a postwar highway 
program amaze American engineers; 
they include great transcontinental\trunk 
roads, north-south arteries, and innumer- 
able connecting links; one contractor in- 
sists it would keep all the road-building 
equipment in the U. S. busy for ten years 
... The site for a huge postwar London 
airport has been chosen but is being kept 
secret to prevent land speculation . 
Admiral Mountbatten, who believes his 
men should have beer if they want it, 
has mobile breweries in India which 
travel with his troops. 





Drug Struggle 


Although little may be heard about it 
for a while, there’s a competitive war 
brewing between entrenched pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturérs, with established 
reputations and products, and a number 
of potentially powerful newcomers. These 
include at least one big industrial chemi- 
cal company which, through mass peni- 
cillin production, has entered the phar- 
maceutical field and is now even organiz- 
ing a campaign to sell direct to doctors 
and hospitals. And the competitive fight 
won't be confined to penicillin. It’s ex- 
pected to extend to vitamins and other 
products, too. For instance, a major dis- 
tiller has plans for going into the general 
drug business if liquor profit margins 
should be squeezed sharply after the war. 


Drug Research Pool? . 


As one way to meet new competition, 
as well as for other reasons, a number 
of key pharmaceutical companies are 
considering the feasibility of pooling 
postwar research. Resultant discoveries 
would be shared through patent license 
agreements. Industry leaders backing 
the idea point out that one reason U. S. 
research has lagged behind Germany’s 
has been that the latter’s research is 
mobilized under the I. G. Farben cartel. 
The plan has gathered some impetus 
from the wartime rush to produce pen- 
icillin, which resulted in manufacturers 
pooling “know how.” But there are still 
antitrust hurdles to be cleared. 


Car Dealers’ Worries 


Automobile dealers cre girding for a 
postwar fight to retain their established 
trade discounts. They realize that car 
prices after the war, because of increased 
labor and materials cost, are likely to be 
15-30% higher. And they fear that the 
manufacturer, in order to make the retail 
price as attractive as possible, will try 
to cut the dealers’ usual 17 to 24% dis- 
count, arguing that postwar demand for 
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‘ dealers look farther ahead to the time 


a 


cars will be so great a dealer will have 
almost no merchandising costs. But the 


when demand will fall off, for they doubt 
that they would ever get the discounts 
back up to prewar figures. That’s why 
they fought and got OPA to include the 
discount in the markup permitted after 
a recently granted wholesale price in. 
crease for trucks. 


Business Footnotes 


Don’t get too enthusiastic about the 
availability of those advertised synthetic 
rubber girdles, garters, etc.; only a few 
had been seanaliadtunied when the Army 
took all the Neoprene from which they 
were made, so there'll be no more when 
stocks run out . . . Midwest observers ex- 
pect Iowa to try to tax absentee farm 
owners on grounds that out-of-the-state 
ownership is both uneconomical and un. 
social . . . Metal eraser holders will be 
back on the’ ends of pencils soon, but 
erasers will still be synthetic. 





Radio Lines 


Atthough the networks are laying 
elaborate plans for the European in. 
vasion, some veteran radio men don’t ex- 
pect anything sensational to develop in 
the way of radio coverage; they say most 
of the news will continue to come from 
communiqués and other routine sources 
... Incidentally, the U. S. chains and the 
BBC have agreed on a reciprocal arrange- 
ment wherein all material collected by 
the networks will be available to the BBC 
locafly and vice versa . . . Watch for sev- 
eral of the better-known vacation centers, 
such as Miami, to buy radio time to coun- 
teract the current publicity against travel- 
ing and wartime vacationing. 


Miscellany 


Ferenc Molnar, famous Hungarian 
playwright, has signed a contract with 
Duell, Sloan, & Pearce for a new novel, 
tentatively titled “The Captain of St. 
Margaret’s” . . . Russell Patterson, the 
famous magazine illustrator, will soon 
draw a daily panel, “Pin-Up Girls,” for 
King Features Syndicate . . . The Screen 
Actors Guild is clamping down on the 
practice of night clubs holding film star 
“guest of honor” nights, calling it “a per- 
sonal appearance without compensation.” 


Movie Lines 


Planning a comeback, William Fox, 
former head of Fox Film Corp., is ot- 
ganizing a new company to produce an 
distribute films; he would also erect 2 
large Hollywood studio . . . The FBI has 
forbidden actors and actresses wearing 
service uniforms to leave Hollywood lots 
without first removing their costumes; 
studio posters warn that violations will 
result in arrest . . . Louella Parsons’s au- 
tobiography, “The Gay Illiterate,” is 
headed for film treatment; Twentieth 


Century-Fox has bought the movie rights 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





Congress will return from the Easter recess full of opportun- 
ism but short on detailed planning. The restlessness of a Presi- 
dential campaign year will blur the legislative picture right up 
to national convention time. Every bill will be viewed for its 
effect on November’s balloting. 


You can name on the fingers of one hand the big laws which 
leaders will try to push through: extension of the OPA’s author- 
ity to control prices; extension._of Lend-Lease; contract termina- 
tion; new radio control, and an anti-poll-tax measure. 


Ticklish international subjects will rest in Congressional com- 
mittees all spring; in fact, they may never emerge during this 
session. These include postwar aviation, a world communiea- 
tions system, oceanic shipping, and U. S. participation in the 
world’s oil trade. Committees won’t be filibustering. It will just 
be hard for them to reach decisions in a campaign year. 


Tax simplification is one proposal that has a real chance for de- 
cisive action soon. There still are some ifs and buts to be consid- 
ered, but public demand for simplification hasn’t lessened, and 
that spark will generate action. 


American foreign policy is in for a rough time. The basic aim 
of the Administration will be to keep it from becoming a politi- 
cal football, since critical decisions will have to be made during 
the torrid stage of the campaign. Secretary of State Hull knows 
dissension is inevitable. His hope is to moderate it. 


Hull’s formula will be collaboration with the Senate. He will 
ignore ax grinders but work hard upon conscientious opponents 
who might attack if uninformed. He may give collaboration 
with a House group a trial. His recent unhappy experience with 
24 Republican freshmen, however, left the State Department 
wary. 


Incidentally, there’s no truth to talk that Hull was stampeded 
into his Senate collaboration plan by recent criticism. The plan 
was blueprinted two months ago by Hull and Senator Connally, 
Foreign Relations Committee chairman. Hull also had talked 
things over with a few key Republican leaders. 


A law to control 4-F’s now looks probable. Congressional senti- 
ment is beginning to jell on getting 4-F’s into essential industry 
and agriculture. This is as far in the direction of a national 
service act Congress is willing to go. 


Don’t take labor battalions too seriously. In evolving a 4-F con- 
trol law, Congress will put heavy emphasis on persuasion, last- 
resort emphasis on force. 


Here’s the way the bill probably will shape up: The 4-F’s al- 
ready in essential work won’t be disturbed. Those who aren’t in, 
and don’t go in voluntarily, would be assigned to essential work 
and would receive the same wages paid civilians on compara- 
“4 jobs. Only if a 4-F balks would he be drafted into work bat- 
talions. 


This meets WPB Chief Donald Nelson’s views. The War De- 
partment would accept it, and War Manpower Commissioner 


McNutt would go along. All want to give 4-F’s a chance to act 
voluntarily in order to avoid administrative problems, but all 
favor using force if persuasion doesn’t work. 


e 
' 


The main reason for delay in the Allied agreement on Ger- 
many’s future is that details of the military armistice were made 
the first order of business. Still wrestling with these, the inter- 
Allied commission in London has not yet formally taken up 
longer-range plans. However, Russia, Britain, and U. S. aren't 
so far apart on treatment of Germany as some alarmist reports 
have suggested. 


The United States opposes breaking Germany up into small 
units. This does not necessarily prohibit separation of the Reich 
into two or three large states, but the majority of officials here 
favor a single Reich pared down to pre-Hitler borders, military 
occupation until a stable democratic regime is established, fol- 
lowed by reconciliation and return to normal trade relations, 
with the Allies reserving the right to intervene at any time to 
put down reviving militarism. 


New measures to conserve manpower are in the making. You 
may expect early extension of the “urgency committee” plan. 
These committees, composed of WPB, WMC, and service rep- 
resentatives, force a ceiling on the number of persons any 
given plant may hire. Now operating in ten trial areas, com- 
mittees soon may be functioning in 90. 


Meanwhile, production of key munitions is running well in 
spite of manpower troubles. The biggest emphasis is on land- 


ing craft of all types. 
s 


Reconversion planning is still a subject of hot debate. The 
WPB feels that the problem will be acute in about three 
months and wants to get to work on it now. But Army-Navy 
don’t want to talk about it until the invasion proves successful. 


Unemployment, in contrast with the present manpower short- 
age, might be severe by the year’s end as a result of large cut- 
backs in Army programs. That’s why the WPB wants to be 
ready with plans for a return to civilian production. 


The RFC and Treasury Procurement are developing as the two 
key agencies for surplus property disposal. Under Clayton's 
policy direction, they will handle consumers, producers, and 
capital goods. 


Look for a regional expansion of those two agencies. They'll 
have key offices in larger cities. 


In making surplus-disposal policies, Will Clayton will rely heav- 
ily on the advice of industry committees. Particular attention 
will be paid to industry’s thinking on timing and distribution 
methods most likely to succeed. 


Dealer’s won't make huge profits on resale of surplus goods 
obtained from the government, under a plan now being work 
out by the Surplus Property Administrator. They would be 
limited to a fixed mark-up over the price paid by the gover- 
ment. 
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more than three 
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the earth. But 
we can hit it. 





This Bofors gun 
does it. Its design 
—a foreign develop- 
ment—was 
extremely com- 
plicated and re- 
quired so much 
hand work only 
a few guns a 
year could be 
produced. 
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Today certain pre- 
cision parts for 
Bofors guns are 
Superfinished 
which greatly adds 
to their efficiency. 








This same Super- 
finish process 
gives Chrysler 
engines the 
smoothest 
moving parts 

in the world. 











Thanks to 
Superfinish and 
other automotive- 
production methods 
our Armed Forces 
now have the guns 
to blast the enemy 
from the sky. 
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Superfinish was 
developed eight years 
ago by Chrysler 
Division and is 
applied to— 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 
Industrial Engines e Marine Engines 
Marine Tractors e Air Raid Sirens 
Navy Pontoonse Anti-Aircraft Cannon 
Parts eTank Engine Assemblies «Tank 
Parts ¢ Airplane Wing Panels e« Fire- 
Fighting Equipment e Gun Boxes 
Harbor Tugs e Searchlight Reflectors 


CHRYSLER 


SAVE) 











DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


The nation-wide Chrysler Dealer Organi- 
zation offers owners service facilities to 
meet their wartime transportation needs. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! 





The G-E lamp that puts a welder on the spot! 


You might think that extra 
light was the last thing a weld- 
er could use. But the fact is he 
needs light to see where to start 
welding. And that used to be a 
real problem, because white-hot 
*‘weld-spatter” was smashing one 
lamp after another...a challenge 
to General Electric engineers. 


General Electric Lamp Research was ready. A protective 

lacquer coating, first developed for G-E Photoflash lamps, was 
applied to the standard rough service lamp and it solved the weld- 
er’s problem. The G-E welding lamp today can “take it.” 


If you do any welding, may- 
be this lamp can help you. But ” 
no matter what your particular light- “70 pee re n LON GER 
ing problems may be, there’s a yer LAMP RESEARCH 
| General Electric lamp to meet your sta dof 
ak exact needs. Th 
eee ER, 
= So when you need lamps be sure to 
get the right type, and be sure they’re 
marked G-E, General Electric, Com- 
Cutaway view of General Electric Welding Lamp pany, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE...BUY WAR BONDS 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICAS GREATEST SECURITY 


Newsweek 


Volume XXIII Number 15 The Magazine of News Significance 
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Combined Sea and Air Attacks 
Test Defenses of Philippines 


Three U.S. Bomber Commands 
Are Now in Position to Neutralize 
Japanese Base at Truk 


When the pilot of the Jap reconnais- 
sance plane looked down, he saw an 
amazing thing. Right across the blue sea 
stretched tremendous groups of warships, 
carriers, battleships, cruisers, and de- 
stroyers, their prows knifing through the 
water toward the west. 

The Jap could hardly believe his eyes. 
For what he saw was a great United 
States battle fleet and it was steaming 
into a region supposedly firmly under 
Japanese control. It was farther from 
Pearl Harbor than Tokyo itself. It was 
only 465 miles from the Philippines. 


Communiqué 54: Pacific Fleet com- 
muniqué 54 told the story in vaneyage as 
sparse as No. 34 which announced the 
attack on Truk. It said: “Strong Pacific 
Fleet forces at dawn Wednesday, March 
29 (west longitude date), initiated heavy 
attacks on the Japanese-held Palau is- 
lands . . . Our attacks continue.” 

A Pacific Fleet spokesman said the 
task force was comparable to the one 
which hit Truk. That meant it was very 
big and looking for a naval showdown. 
Simultaneously, however, it was feeling 
out the Jap defenses preparatory to an 
extension of the drive through the Cen- 
tral Pacific to the Philippines. Otherwise, 
it could have hit Truk again. In this 
sense the attack on Palau was a gigantic 
reconnaissance in force. 

The element of surprise, which led to 
the destruction of 23 ships at Truk, was 
lacking. Japanese patrol planes from the 
Carolines and New Guinea spotted the 
force as it was moving in. Jap shipping 
thereupon wisely fled the area, leaving 
defense of the 26 Palau Islands to planes 
and coastal guns. 


Me Sepa As the task force poked 


beyond the present range of Allied air- 
craft in the Western Pacific, land-based 
bombers fanned out in support in its 
rear. At noon on March 29, a group of 


Thirteenth Air Force Liberators flew 


from their South Pacific bases to Truk 
and gave Eten and Dublon Islands what 
one officer called the “best bombing” of 
the war. Photographs of results showed 
49 planes destroyed on the ground and 
200 hits in the hangar, shop, parking 
aprons, and runway areas. At least ten 
fires were burning. Jap fighters rose in de- 
fense and 90 of them pursued the bomb- 
ers for three-quarters of an hour, shoot- 
ing down one while Liberator gunners 
bagged five to twenty of the enemy. 


That night, in the face of moderate 
anti-aircraft, the Central Pacific’s Sev- 
enth Air Force whacked Eten, Moen, 
Fefan, Uman, Param, and Dublon. Lib- 
erators and Catalinas also bombed for 
the first time Pulusuk, Woleai, and Eau- 
ripik in the Eastern Carolines between 
Truk and Palau. That set the pattern for 
a series of raids by both the Thirteenth 
and the Seventh with General MacAr- 
thur’s Fifth probably joining them. 

This spot bombing of Truk was di- 
versionary for the naval operation against 
Palau. But at the same time it was more 
than that. The main objective was the 
air neutralization of the Japanese base, 
and it was clear that the day was not far 
off when it would be accomplished. 

In the Marshall Islands, Brig. Gen. 
Truman H. Landon, chief of the Seventh 
Air Force bomber command, revealed 
that liaison and exchange of information 
had been effected between his force and 


U.S. Army Air Forces photo from Acme 


The bombing of this Jap ship symbolized America’s new striking 
power in the far reaches of the Pacific 
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WAR TIDES 





The brilliant strategy in the Pa- 
cific—shown in a complete compre- 
hension of the problems _ involved, 
particularly in the canny utilization of 
amphibious warfare, and highlighted by 
the Palau attack—is so in contrast with 
what is happening in the Mediterra- 
nean that a question naturally arises: 
What has happened that a campaign 
which opened so auspiciously in that 
sea, and in such strength, should now 
bog down in Italy? Without complete 
knowledge of the facts no definite an- 
swer can be given, but a brief review 
of the high spots in the Mediterranean 
campaign may clarify: the atmosphere 
somewhat. 


The first and most important step 
was to free the Mediterranean for the 
reasonably safe passage of sea traffic. 
Until that was done, no amphibious op- 
erations of a major character could be 
started. So when the. time was propi- 
tious, the march from Alamein began, 
eventually joining up with the forces 
coming in by sea from the Western 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. In 
time these forces were strong enough 
to start the Tunisian campaign. This 
was done and a nice cleanup resulted. 
The entire North African coast, except 
a small section held by Spain at the 
western entrance of the Mediterranean, 
was now in Allied hands. 

However, the enemy still held three 
important Mediterranean blocks—Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, and Crete. Of these, Sicily 
was the most important to capture, not 
only because it guarded the narrow 
Strait of Sicily, but also because it was 
the first step in the invasion of Italy. 
Mussolini’s government fell; Sicily fell; 





What Broke Down in Italy? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


the Allies moved into the southern end 
of the Italian Peninsula; the Italian 
Fleet came over to the Allies; and Sar- 
dinia capitulated. For all practical pur- 
poses the Mediterranean was free for 
sea traffic from the Strait of Gibraltar 
to the Suez Canal, and the enemy based 
in the Aegean Islands became a side 
issue. 

Except for enemy submarines and 
hostile air, there was now no challenge 
to our sea forces in the Adriatic. The 
air menace was reduced when the Al- 
lies took over the Foggia air fields. But, 
in view of the German menace from 
the north, in order to maintain our 
holdings it was necessary to establish 
a strong position stretching -across 
Southern Italy from the Adriatic to the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. After hard fighting, 
the port of Naples was captured and 
adjacent islands occupied. 

We then had an ample base where 
supplies could be rushed in. From Ter- 
moli on the Adriatic to Naples, there 
were train and road connections. Both 
localities and the roads leading to them 
lay under the guns of Allied naval ships, 
and our superior air power dominated 
the entire peninsula and adjacent seas. 
We also held staging bases at Bari, 
Brindisi, Otranto, in Sicily, and in 
North Africa. 

In a military sense it looked as 
though we were then in an excellent 
position to launch in time a major am- 
phibious operation directed at the 
weakest spot in Hitler’s armor, the 
head of the Adriatic. On the passage 
north were many islands which, if occu- 

ied, would give the expedition land- 
base air cover all the way, and at the 
end of the journey could be found 


ample debarkation ports and_ sites 
where our heavy bombers would be 
nearer the heart of Germany than from 
any air fields around Rome. 

Such a strategy would comport ex- 
actly with that in use in the Pacific and 
on the Russian front—when islands are 
strategically well located occupy them 
and set up air bases, and when tough 
spots develop, bypass them in a flank- 
ing movement, as we did in the Mar- 
shalls, and as the Russians have done 
repeatedly in their present campaign. 


If there be any doubts that the 
weak spot in Hitler’s armor lies in the 
locality indicated, read the dispatches 
that passed between the German High 
Command and Austro-Hungarian off- 
cials in the last war, and note the 
consternation in the various communi- 
cations. Even though Russia was crack- 
ing, and while the Germans were still 
holding fast on the Western front, Aus- 
tria and Bulgaria had reached the 
breaking point. 

From the purely military point of 
view, it would seem as though there 
was more to gain by a flanking move- 
ment directed at the Istrian Peninsula 
than could possibly be gained by a 
frontal move along the Italian Penin- 
sula where the terrain favors an ideal 
Nazi defense on the land route north. 
And from the naval point of view, 
there is hardly a spot in all of Europe 
where naval power could work more 
effectively than in operations directed 
against the Istrian Peninsula. Even 
though we occupied the whole of Italy, 
after much hard fighting against an 
inferior defending force, we would still 
not point a dagger at the Nazi heart. 








the Thirteenth and Fifth. Coordination 
of attacks, he said, could neutralize Truk 
in relatively short order. 


Jackpot: Meanwhile, in other actions 
against the Japs far up the New Guinea 
coast, Fifth Air Force fliers hit the jack- 

ot. With the rest of their coastal air- 
Relds bombed into uselessness, the Jap- 
anese had been attempting to build Hol- 
landia, on the Dutch end of New Gui- 
nea, into a major base. In bad weather 
the night before the Palau attack, Al- 
lied bombers caught them on the ground 
and got sixteen. 

The next morning they returned “in 
force.” Concentrations of Jap planes were 
still on the ground, sitting-duck targets. 
The haul was rich—15,600 fragmentation 


bombs Gengnes. 92 Jap planes destroyed 


or damaged into uselessness. At least ten 
of 40 interceptors were shot down. On 
Friday the Japs were still sitting; Mac- 
Arthur’s bombers destroyed 57 on the 
ground and 14 in the air. The week’s 
score at Hollandia: 189. 


Jap Mystery Unveiled 

Shortly after Japan entered the last 
war, it took over the German islands 
north of the Equator. Receiving man- 
dates over them after the peace confer- 
ence, Tokyo incorporat the 1,400 
islands of Micronesia into its empire and 
began preparing the isles as bases for the 
inevitable war of the future. 

Politely and otherwise the Japanese 


discouraged travel in these islands. Few 
foreigners ever got in and out alive. One 
of these was Willard Price. He and his 
wife, by great persistence, secured pas- 
sage on Japanese ships and spent some 
time on the islands during-1935. Though 
he actually saw little of Japanese war 
preparations, Price’s account of his trip, 
Japan’s IsLaNpDs oF Mystery, John Day, 
$3, published last week, provides the only 
recent information available. Containing 
relatively unknown topographical and 
ethnic facts, the book is timely as Amer- 
can bombers and task forces currently 
range the little-known areas. Here is what 
Price found on the Japanese islands now 
in the headlines: 

@ On its 72 square miles, Saipan—jus 
north of Guam—held some 40,000 Jape 
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oy B tion. At the time of Price’s visit, the Japs 
were cutting a channel through the west- 
_— ern coral reefs and dredging Tanapako 
Bay for a merchant-ship harbor. Magi- 
cienne Bay, on the eastern side of the 
island, is bordered by low hills and is 
suitable for a minor naval base. Four 
miles away, the island of Tinian had a 
large sugar factory. Both of these Mari- 
sites anas islands, attacked by an American 
ld be carrier task force in February, had many 
: from possible air-strip sites. 
€ On Palau, Price saw Japanese workers 
rt ex- coming in on every ship. A nearly 3,000,- 
ic and 000 yen program for harbor improve- 
ds are ments was to begin in 1936. Arakabesan, 
them one of the 26 islands, was built up as an 
tough airbase; a hangar large enough to house 
flank- a Zeppelin had already been constructed. 
» Mar- Work on Malakal and Babelthuap islands 
. done | indicated future air bases. At least one- 
paign sixth of the 60-mile western lagoon was 
already suitable for naval anchorages. 
at the “The samurai sword which slashed so 
in the deeply into the Southern Pacific had its 
yatches handle in Japan, its blade in the Marianas 
1 High and Carolines—and Palau was its fire- 
n off | @ hardened point. 
te the ( The mystery of Truk was exploded by 
amuni- | @ the American carrier task force last Feb- 
crack- | @ tary. Formerly it was thought to be the 
re still | greatest Japanese naval base outside the 
t, Aus- | mainland; now it is considered a large 
1d the \@ staging and supply depot. It is a cluster 
of 245 islands in an iridescent lagoon, 
pint of | 2nd the main Japanese settlement was on 
1 there |g the eastern end of Dublon facing Eten 
move- | 22chorage, which forms a triangle be- 
ninsula \@ ‘ween Fefan, Uman, and Dublon. Fuel 
| by a tanks had been camouflaged and sub- 
Penin- \@ merged in the lagoon. During Price’s stay 
Sed Eten island, 800 feet high, was leveled 
gers down into a landing field. Price thinks 
oo that aircraft hangars are tunneled into 
Europe cliffs. Truk would be difficult to take— 
pte the coral reef around the lagoon extends 
lirected 140 miles, the nearest important island 
oot is 4 miles from the reef wall, a high is- 
f Ital land guards each channel, and once in- 
inst ve side ships are more than likely to strike 
tld still _ heads which are known only to the 
r apanese. 
A heart, Ponape, repeatedly struck by Ameri- 
can bombers, is the largest island in 
Japan’s Micronesian possessions — 146 
ands. Fewii square miles. The depth of the lagoon 
alive. Onell basin averages 20 fathoms; several dozen 
e and his rocky islands provide protection for 
ured. pas ships in case of sea attack. Two-thirds as 
pent some# high as Gibraltar, Ponape drops down in 
5. Though basalt cliffs which can be scaled in only 
anese Wa'H one spot. Like Truk, Ponape would be 
hos ne hard to take. . 
es the only 





Red Roller 


The Russians last week smashed the 
bonds of enemy occupation and for the 
first time streamed into the foe’s own 
terrain. Their burst-through came on the 
banks of the swift-flowing Prut, in the 
same region where more than two cen- 
turies ago Peter the Great cracked swords 
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Signal Corps photo from Associated Press 


Big Shots: Here are three top Allied leaders, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, and Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley (American 
First Army commander ), as they tried out a new type of carbine during a 
recent inspection of American invasion troops in England. 





with the Turks. The first Soviet force to 
cross into Rumanian soil was the Second 
Ukrainian Army of Marshal Ivan S. Ko- 
neff. Thus Koneff, the first to cross the 
Dnieper, the Bug, and the Dniester, be- 
came also the first Russian general to 
sweep over the Prut. 

Along a 165-mile front, the Reds 
speared into Rumania at many points. 
One of Koneff’s columns closed on Jassy, 
the big Rumanian rail center 7 miles be- 
yond the river. Farther north, units of 
both the First and Second Ukrainian ar- 
mies, the former under the command of 
Marshal Gregory Zhukoff, advanced over 
the river. 

The first news of the advance into 
Rumania came from Vyacheslaff M. Mol- 
otoff at a specially summoned press con- 
ference Sunday night in Moscow. There 
the Soviet Foreign Commissar revealed 
that the invading Red troops had been 
ordered “to pursue the enemy until his 
final rout and capitulation.” However, 
Molotoff stressed ‘that the invasion was 
dictated exclusively by military necessi- 
ties and that Moscow had no intention of 
pursuing “the aim of acquiring Rumanian 
territory or of altering the existing social 
structure of Rumania.” That seemed to 
carry with it an invitation to sympathetic 
Rumanians to rise up and aid the invad- 
ers. And that trouble might already be 
brewing for the Nazis was evidenced by 
the report that the Germans had declared 
martial law in Bucharest. 

The advance into Rumania came on the 
heels of a succession of Russian victories. 
One success that roused the ghosts of 





history came at Cernauti, key Bukovina 
communications center, near the Prut. In 
the last war, Cernauti stood for one of the 
few substantial triumphs of the Russian 
Imperial Army—the Czar’s soldiers seized 
it from the Central Powers on June 6, 
1916, and held on to it for seventeen 
months, until the revolution and col- 
ee of the imperial forces in November, 
1917. 

Now it was Zhukoff’s men who swept 
over the upper Prut and stormed the 
Bukovina metropolis. They did it with 
incredible swiftness. The Germans didn’t 
have time even to blow up the Prut 
bridges. Even if they had it wouldn’t 
have mattered much. For many Soviet 
tankmen found shallow spots where their 
tanks could cross. ; 

Another spectacular advance was made 
by Gen. Rodion Y. Malinovsky’s Third 
Ukrainian Army on the enemy’s right 
flank. Aided by Soviet marines and sail- 
ors who made diversionary amphibious 
landings, the Third’s men overwhelmed 
the Germans in Nikolaev, former Red 
fleet base at the mouth of the Bug, on 
March 28. That was the signal for Red 
troops all around the last occupied 
Ukrainian corner to converge in a series 
of assaults on Odessa, the great port on 
the Black Sea which the Germans had 
held ever since Oct. 16, 1941. 


Thin Brown Line 


As dawn broke, the black-eyed men 
from the Indian side of the Himalayas 
crouched amid rocks or behind stone 
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piles and peered down the sides of Hang- 
man’s Hill. Through the cold, smoky 
half-light they saw not friends, as they 
had expected, but still the foe, en- 
trenched in his gun-studded holes and 
pillboxes. It was then, on the morning 
of March 16, that the men of the Ninth 
Gurkha Rifles knew what they were up 
against—they were surrounded and cut 
of atop a bald, and boulder-strewn knob 
two-thirds of the way up Monte Cassino, 
where they had fought their way on the 
first night of the ill-fated Allied offensive 
in Cassino. 

For the barrel-chested Gurkhas, with 
their modern tommy guns and their an- 
cient kukri knives, the desperateness of 
that situation was in keeping with many 
incidents of their heroic traditions, nur- 
tured centuries ago in the hills of Nepal 
and since burnished at the side of Brit- 
ain in battles dating from the Indian 
Mutiny and the Boxer Rebellion through 
Ypres, Neuve-Chapelle, Gallipoli, Pal- 
estine, and Mesopotamia. 


Men on a Mountain: This time, the 
Gurkhas’ jeopardy was accentuated by 
their weakness in numbers (reinforce- 
ments had been ambushed on the way 
up) and by lack of supplies. To make 
climbing the slopes easier, they had come 
up with only half-filled water billies and 
no food except a few biscuits. The 
were short on ammunition, too, although 
on the second and third nights supply 
parties got through—and brought a radio 
set which soon became the Gurkhas’ only 
contact with the outer world. For as the 
Allied assault in ruined Cassino came 
finally to a halt, the enemy cut off all 
approaches to the hill. 

At once, the Germans went after the 
Gurkhas. Mortar and cannon shells began 


plopping all over the crest of Hangman’s 
Hill <0 walled because of a wooden struc- 
ture like a gallows at its summit. And on 
the morning of March 17, the enemy left 
the ruined abbey atop Monte Cassino and 
surged down toward the Gurkhas’ posi- 
tion. At that very moment, Allied rein- 


forcements finally broke through. The 


Indians leapt from their foxholes. This 
was close combat, the kind they liked. 
The Germans reeled back—and stayed. 

For the next seven days the Gurkhas 
and a mixed group of comrades clung to 
Hangman’s Hill. The Germans stepped 
up their fire. Frequently the hill was 
blanketed by fumes from Allied smoke 
shells fired at the summit of Monte Cas- 
sino. The only supplies came by para- 
chutes dropped by Allied fighter-bomb- 
ers. Some hit the 300-yard-wide Gurkha 
territory. Many missed. Night parties sent 
out to salvage the misses clashed fiercely 
with Germans. Water became a problem. 
The men drank dry a rain-filled bomb 
crater. They used a well until as one of 
them related later, “the receding level 
uncovered something looking suspicious- 
ly like a drowned mule.” 


The Road Down: On the night of 
March 28 two officers from Cassino crept 
through the German lines, bringing what 
could not be transmitted safely by radio— 
an order to retire. Next night, under a 
diversionary barrage by Allied artillery- 
men, the Gurkhas came down. Not a 
man was lost in the descent (seven 
wounded were brought down in daylight 
later under Red Cross flags). 

The Gurkhas’ morale had not even 
been dented. Their British commander 
said: “When we withdrew they wanted 
to know why the hell we were leaving 
and who the hell was relieving us.” 


* NEWSWEEK 


Verdict on Italy 


The Italian campaign dragged along 
at its dreary pace from day to day last 
week, broken only by the forays of Al- 
lied planes against Axis objectives, in- 
cluding the first American air raid of the 
war on Budapest, capital of Hungary. 
And the whole Allied effort in Italy, both 
from a strategical and tactical point of 
view, came in for some fairly rough treat- 
ment from its well-wishers. 

The Stars and Stripes, American Army 
paper in the Mediterranean, and The 
Maple Leaf, Canadian service publica- 
tion, flatly called the latest Cassino of- 
fensive a “failure.” Secretary of War 
Stimson admitted that the Germans had 
“stopped” the Allies in their tracks. The 
well-connected Army and Navy Journal 
called into question the strategy in Italy 
since the beginning (for additional opin- 
ion on the campaign see Admiral Pratt’s 
and General Fuller's War Tides). 


Strategy: Criticism of the strategy 
went back to the original decision to 
invade Italy. That decision was made 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington and probably the surrender 
of Italy with all its consequences de- 
pended on the Allied willingness actually 
to launch an invasion. 

Unfortunately, one of the consequences 
was the Italian campaign. From Salerno 
on, the critics came into their own, and 
the Allies’ experience on the Anzio beach- 
head seemed to prove their point. As 
strategy, the beachhead venture has been 
a failure as obvious as the Cassino attack. 

Correspondents on the front filled in 
one reason last week. The beachhead 
was established with a force so smuall 
that it did not dare attempt to cut the 
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U.8. Army photo from Harris & Ewing 


After the bombing March 15, Cassino looked like a city of death, but the enemy rose from its ruins 
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German communications, which lay wide 
open. Now, because of the lack of ports 
and the narrowness of the beachhead, 
which puts it all within range of Ger- 
man guns, supply problems probably put 
a much heavier strain on the Allies than 
on the Germans. Also, Allied supplies 
must be brought up mostly in landing 
ships, badly needed in other theaters. 

The critics.also viewed the future with 
alarm. The official objective was to cap- 
ture Rome, not for its military value but 
because it would represent a psycholog- 
ical victory. But, the critics argue, it 
would be no psychological or any other 
kind of victory if Rome were destroyed 
during the battle. And the Germans had 
the power to force the Allies td fight in 
Rome. 


Tactics: The argument over the tac- 
tical aspects centered for the time being 
around the tremendous air bombing of 


Cassino on March 15. In a sense the Air 
Forces were taking the rap for the fail- 
ure of the ground forces to break through. 
The Air Forces claimed that the decision 
to demolish Cassino was made by the 
Mediterranean theater high command and 
that air officers merely executed orders. 

Another trouble seemed to be that at 
Cassino the methods of strategic bomb- 
ing were applied to a highly specialized 
battlefield objective. The blame, if any, 
lay in the old policy, which emphasized 
strategic bombing at the expense of 
ground-support aviation on the German 
and Russian model, which is especially 
designed to cooperate with troops. 

However, one positive gain emerged 
from the argument over the Cassino 
bombing. The Allied public, as a result, 
was likely to revise any opinion it held 
that there was a cheap way of winning 
battles, whether by bombing or by other 
means. 


Wingate of the Circus 
Loss of Picturesque British General 


Deals Allies a Blow on Burma Front 


Campaigns and countercampaigns in 
Burma He India last week wove a pat- 
tern as darkly bizarre as the tangled jun- 
gle itself. In the hot Central Burma val- 
leys, three separate Allied columns 
hacked at the enemy’s rear, imperiling 
his chief communication line, the south- 
north Mandalay-Myitkyina railroad. Yet 
the Japanese, apparently contemptuous of 
this threat to their supplies, rolled boldly 
ahead with their many-pronged invasion 
of the eastern fringe of India. 
Streaming out of the frontier pes 
with elephants aiding transport and a 
few tanks sharpening the troops’ strik- 
ing power, the Japanese moved against 


Imphal, capital of Manipur State. Im- 








WAR TIDES 





Whereas the Russia campaign in 
the Ukraine was based on inspiration, 
that of the Allies in Italy—and I’m sorry 
to have to write it—would appear to 
have been based on perspiration, not on 
manipulation of ideas but on the heav- 
ing of things. In Russia, the unexpected 
has dominated; in Italy, the convention- 
al has been the rule. 

Though this unpalatable conclusion 
is largely due to the narrowness of the 
Italian theater of war and its moun- 
tainous character, I cannot help feeling 
that it is also due to reluctance in tak- 
ing risks. 

If it were possible, as it was for 
Marshal Koneff’s men successfully to 
cross the Dnieper on tree trunks and 
cottage tables, wasn’t it possible for us 
to have done something better than we 
did at Anzio? Again, if it were possible, 
as it was for General Malinovsky’s sol- 
diers to storm a strong position at night 
with “cold steel and hand grenades” 
without artillery support, was it really 
necessary to subject Cassino to seven 
hours of air and gun bombardment 
which with pride we have been told 
was “unsurpassed in the history of war- 
fare?” Also, and with relish, we have 
been told that 1,400 tons of bombs 
were dropped on a target of less than 1 
mile square, “the smallest area ever to 
receive so great a weight of bombs in 
such a short space of time.” 


Of this “Alamein crack,” as one 
eyewitness called it—which incidentally 
is no other than a 1917 bang—General 
Eaker, commanding the Mediterranean 


— an 





Why Can’t We Learn From the Russians? 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


Allied Air Forces, said on the day of 
the cataclysm: “Let the German world 
ponder that what we have done on the 
Ides of March to its fortress of Cassino 
we shall do to every stronghold where 
it elects to make a stand.” 


Well, I hope not. For after a fort- 
night any advance we have made would 
seem to have been if anything in the 
wrong direction. Further, why not vary 
the tactical dish? Is not this what the 
Russians have done time and again and 
is not variety the secret of their enor- 
mous appetite? 

Another eyewitness informs us: “The 
chiefs of the Allied air force have al- 
ways argued that by pounding enemy 
positions with a terrific weight of 
bombs, you could so stun and dis- 
organize them that the ground forces 
would in effect merely have to occupy 
the paralyzed territory. Today this 
theory was tested in a way that has 
never been attempted before.” 

“This theory’—theory indeed! This 
busted old fact has been proved 100 
per cent wrong at the Battles of the 
Somme, Verdun, and Passchendaele, at 
Madrid and the Alcazar and again in 
this very war at Leningrad and Stalin- 
grad! 

Within 24 hours of the opening of 
the cataclysm another eyewitness tells 
us that the great bombardment did not 
kill all the defenders off. “Nor did it 
reduce them to such a state of shaki- 
ness, etc.” Well, did the bombardments 
at the Somme, Verdun, etc.? 

The fact is that in spite of the 


topographjcal differences between the 
Russian and Mediterranean theaters of 
war—and both have their respective 
difficulties and special problems—the 
Russians have jumped right forward 
of the German tactics of 1941-42 while 
ever since the Battle of Alamein we 
have jumped straight back to those of 
1916-17. In these mass artillery bat- 
tles of the last war we put down bom- 
bardments in scores of thousands of 
tons of shells and created not only an 
impassable area to forward movement 
but also a shell-hole fortress for the 
Germans to oppose us from. Now we 
have repeated this folly. 

Within a few hours of the Cassino 
assault being launched, in came tum- 
bling reports such as these: “Armor sup- 
porting our infantry was delayed by the 
rubble” . . . “Early reports tell that 
the advance is restricted by terrible 
devastation” . . . “Remnants of build- 
ings and the masses of debris have been 
transformed by the enemy into strong- 
points.” 


This is 1916-17 over again in every 
detail but one. Then we threw in mass- 
es of troops and suffered masses of 
casualties. 

Are we unteachable? As the Russians 
learned from the Germans, why can- 
not we learn from the Russians? Cottage 
tables, think of that! Cold steel and 
grenades—think of that also! 

No, General Eaker, it isn’t the Ger- 
mans who should ponder on what we 
did on the Ides of March. It is we who 
should ponder. 
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phal, with its air base, is an important 
military objective. But beyond it, and far 
more important, are the Bengal-Assam 
railroad and the Brahmaputra River, the 
sole supply lines for the Allied troops in 
Northern Burma. The Japs had four to 
six weeks in which to make good their 
attack before the onset of the summer 
monsoon. 


Jungle Checkmate: Far to the rear of 
the Japs, the Allies were engaged in a 
converging movement of their own, aim- 
ing roughly at Myitkyina, chief enemy 
base in Northern Burma. Down the Mo- 
gaung Valley, which is a continuation of 
the Hukawng Valley, the Chinese and 
American forces of Lt. Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell struck southward toward the 
goal, assisted on the flank by Brig. 
ian Frank Merrill’s American Marau- 
ders. 

About 100 miles to the south; British 
Indian troops who three weeks before 
were flown to their “front” 200 miles be- 
hind the Jap lines (NEwsweex, March 
27) severed the Mandalay-Myitkyina 
railroad near Indaw. These forces had 
heen led by Maj. Gen. Orde Charles 
Wingate—a piece of news that was forth- 
coming only a few days before with the 
revelation that the general had been 
killed in a plane crash on March 24 while 
with his troops at the front. 

Wingate’s death was not only a great 
blow to the Allies but it also removed the 
most colorful British general of this war. 
Born in the shadow of the Himalayas 
but educated in England, this Bible- 
quoting jungle genius had, at 41, already 
acquired a legendary fame rivaling that 
in the last war of Lawrence of Arabia, 
to whom he was distantly related. 

He laid the foundation for it with ex- 
ploits in 1938, when as a captain he out- 
sleuthed Arab terrorists in Palestine. After 
the war broke out, he singed the enemy in 
Ethiopia, organizing a “patriot’s revolt” 
with a handful of British regulars and a 
few thousand tribesmen. With this force 
he killed or captured 40,000 Italians and 
finally rode on a white charger into 
Addis Ababa along with Haile Se- 
lassie. 

Summoned to India at the behest of 
Viscount Wavell, then commander there, 
Wingate organized out of second-line 
troops the famous band of raiders which 
he led early in 1943 on a 1,000-mile har- 
assing trek far behind the Jap lines. His 
men were known as “Chindits” or “Win- 
gate’s Circus.” All their supplies were 
sent by air. Elephants, mules, horses, 
and bullocks served as transport. Dogs 
acted as messengers. 

Though his men suffered terrible hard- 
ship, Wingate proved that Britons could 
outfight Japs in the jungle. He himself 
was full of jungle lore. And always he 
quoted the Bible. Once he radioed a com- 
mand to his leaders: “Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

So impressed were Allied leaders with 
the young general that Prime Minister 
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Wingate met death in Burma 





Churchill summoned him by plane to the 
Quebec conference last August. There 
the expedition was planned that, un- 
happily, sent Wingate to his death. 


Errors by Confession 


The Allies acknowledged last week 
some ‘more of the tragic errors that are 
the inevitable components of total war. 
Over the Atlantic, British fighters shot 
down an American C-54 transport which 
they mistook for a Focke-Wulf 200, kill- 
ing all six of the civilian crew. In the 
Southwest Pacific, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur reported that three PT boats had 
apparently been sunk by Allied forces— 
two by planes off New Britain, the other 
by a destroyer off the Solomons. And 
in Pearl Harbor Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz revealed that thirteen Americans 
were killed and 46 wounded on Feb. 22 
when an American destroyer accidentally 
shelled three infantry landing craft dur- 
ing an assault on Parry Island in Eniwetok 
atoll. 


Mitey Bite 

The Australians advancing inland 
through New Guinea toward the Jap base 
of Madang are battling through some of 
the most wretched and _insect-infested 
country on earth. Yet they joke about it— 
in a grim way. For example, just outside 
the village of Dumpu in the Ramu River 
valley, a sign reads: “Welcome to Dum- 
pu, a good malaria town.” On the reverse 
side of the sign is another inscription 
warning against a bug called the Mokka 
mite, which carries scrub typhus germs. 
This inscription reads: “One mite, one 
bite, good night.” 


Bombs Over London 
New Raids Twitch at Tired Nerves, 
Raise Big Crop of Superstitions 
London calls it the Baby Blitz. Yet 
there is nothing infantile about the latest 


series of German raids on the British cap- 
ital. In a heavy raid such as several dur- 


_ ing March, 150 planes or more may drop 


nearly 200 tons of bombs—possibly as 
much as one-half the tonnage loosed dur- 
ing a sharp attack in the original blitz. 
The new blitz is a baby only by compari- 
son with the 2,000- and 3,000-ton as- 
saults by Allied bombers on German 
cities. 

Back in London also these nights have 
the ‘old nerve-fraying discomforts of 
1940-41—the crowding into shelters, the 
evacuation of children, the superstitions, 
and the fears. A NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent on the spot sent the following im- 
pressions of what the new raids are like 
and what the results have been: 


An American editor recently sent a 
cable to his London bureau suggesting 
that news of London raids be held down, 
since Americans thought any raid a “pic- 
nic” unless 1,000 tons of bombs were 
dropped or 1,000 planes took part. 

There was a raid in progress when that 
cable arrived." The guns were thunder- 
ing. A ring of fires was visible on the 
London horizon. A reporter had just 
come down from the roof where he had 
been watching the searchlights, flares, 
tracer shells, rocket whooshes of sparks, 
exploding ack-ack shells, and incendiaries 
cascading down, the city itself spitting 
fire up, and amid it all heat-lightning 
effects from a new kind of flak explosion 
that brilliantly lighted the roof on which 
shrapnel was slapping dangerously. The 
reporter read the cable and growled: 
“Picnic, hell!” 

Everybody I have talked with finds 
the current blitz more trying to the 
nerves than the prolonged pasting of 
1940-41. For instance, it is much noisier, 
though the whine of the bombs which 
used to set people’s teeth on edge is no 
longer heard. Furthermore, with more 
and bigger guns guarding London, shell 
fragments are more numerous, much 
bigger, and absolutely lethal. And people 
are conscious of being “softer,” more re- 
laxed, even more tired. They miss the 
wardens and fire guards patrolling the 
streets and peremptorily shouting: “Hey, 
put out that light,” or: “You over there, 
keep your torch down!” These rude 
voices were a comfort, but wardens and 
fire guards now have strict orders to 
keep under cover until incendiary bombs 
fall or some other “incident” happens. 


Famous Last Words: The Baby Blitz 
has opened old ‘psychological wounds 
and started new ones. Superstitions have 
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blossomed again. I found the two office 


girls at my hotel one moming sitting 
white-faced and feeling very sorry for 
each other because of the raid during the 
night. I blustered: “You won't get hit, 
silly; you never won an Irish sweep- 
stakes, did you?” Whereupon, one of the 
girls blurted angrily: “Don’t you say to 
me that I won’t be hit. Those are famous 
last words. People who say they’ aren't 
going to get it are the ones that always 
do.” 
Newspapers are full of superstition 
stories. One man related that his wife 
had taken to wearing a handkerchief on 
her head when she went out, as she 
used to during the big blitz, and not 
against the cold. Famous “last words” 
which must never be uttered are: “That 
is one of ours,” in commenting upon 
the sound of a plane overhead. A psy- 
chologist stressed the need for keeping 
busy during a raid: “If you haven't any- 
thing to do, the best way to take your 
mind off the noise is to make something 
-even a cup of tea.” 


The Kids: Regardless of psychologists’ 
conclusions that raids are not harmful to 
children if parents act wisely, many 
parents have begun sending their chil- 
dren to the country again. Over one 
week end, every station platform from 
which trains were leaving the city was 
crowded with children being evacuated. 
For many of them it was a second evacua- 
tion—after the first one, they had been 
brought home during the lull. 

Ironically, the newspapers only recent- 
ly were worrying about the difficulties 
the children who have spent the last five 
years in America were going to have 
adapting their American twang and ways 
to British life. The repatriation of chil- 
dren from across the Atlantic, which had 


been going on apace, presumably will 


stop for the time being. 


Swiss Tragedy 


On the morning of April 1, the market- 
place in the Swiss town of Schaffhausen 
was crowded. Just before 11 o'clock a 
dull roar sounded in the sky and air-raid 
sirens echoed through the streets. But 
Swiss farmers, in for a day’s shopping, 
paid little heed. And when a wave of 
American Liberators swooped out-of the 
clouds and wheeled north, hundreds 
stood in the marketplace and squinted 
cheerily at the big bombers. 

Then the bombs began to fall. A sec- 
ond and a third wave of bombers 
dropped their deadly cargoes as the Swiss 
ran in panic to their shelters and flames 
and smoke gushed up in Schaffhausen. 
American bombers had leveled their pre- 
cision bombsights on neutral territory. 

The Swiss knew it was. a mistake, but 
for Schaffhausen it was catastrophe. In a 
few hours, 35 dead were counted, while 

were injured and hundreds made 
homeless. Bombs, mostly incendiaries, 
walked across the town, hitting the rail- 
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road station, the post office, a group of 
factories, the Jezler silversmith works 
and the electric plant. Fires burned all 
night in “Schaffhausen. 

In London an American communiqué 
announced: “B-24 Liberators of the 
Eighth Air Force attacked industrial tar- 
gets and communications in southwest 
Germany today ... Due to difficulties 
of navigation in bad weather, some 
bombs fell on Swiss territory by mistake.” 

When they reached their home fields 
and heard the news, the Liberator crews 
were conscience-stricken. “We are ter- 
ribly sorry that it happened,” said the 
commander of one of the groups. In 
Washington, Secretary of State Hull 
pledged that the United States would 
make reparations for the bombing as far 
as “humanly possible.” 








Night of the Wild Sow 
Luftwaffe Rises to the Challenge, 
Downs Peak Number of RAF Bombers 


“There was just one damn thing after 
another,” said the weary young RAF 
pilot. Flares fell in triangular clusters, 
dropped by Luftwaffe planes to expose 
the Lancasters and Halifaxes. Tracer 
bullets ripped by in glittering streams. 
Anti-aircraft guns spewed shells that 
burst in flaming explosions and lobbed 
new “scarecrow” rockets that bounced u 
like flares, lingered in the sky, then fe 
to the ground to burst in flaming pattern. 
Some bombers limped away smoking, 
others hurtled down like spent comets. 

That was what happened to the raid- 








Acme 


Against a backdrop of Berlin bomb wreckage, Nazi troops and a 


Nazi band stage a parade to restore morale 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





The sky above the Anzio beach- 
head, I’m glad to say, was peaceful 
and wholesome. It was more than 
could be said for the ground below. 
Looking down from the observer's seat 
in a Cub plane upon this part-time 
home of mine, I was startled—for no 
) very good reason—to see how exten- 
sively and completely this vivid piece 
or real estate had been shot up. And 
work was still in progress. Back in the 
Bray-green fields behind the German 
) lines there were sudden cushions of 
smoke where our shells, field artillery 
and naval, were hitting. 

Directly beneath us the ground was 
pocked wherever you looked. It had 
rained the day before and water 
sparkled at the bottom of shell holes, 
and the holes were so closely bunched 
that the inland beachhead gave you 
the impression of one big pond. This 
was especially true along the trans- 
verse road that runs from Torre San 
Lorenzo on the beach to the famous 
fly-over bridge on the main Rome- 
Anzio highway. 

“Nice excavating job, isn’t it?” said 
Lieutenant Lockwood over his shoul- 
der from the pilot’s seat. 

From two months of slightly punch- 
drunk residence, I knew every line 
and house of the beachhead region, 
but until you see it altogether and 
simultaneously—which you can do all 
too easily from a few thousand feet 
above—you lack a cumulative impres- 
sion of the mayhem committed here. 

. This I should say was my second feel- 
ing in the Cub. My first was one of 
what novelists used to. call “marked 
uneasiness.” Lately the Germans have 
been detaching Messerschmitt 109s to 
chase our Cubs playfully around the 
sky. These Cubs make for the most 
valuable kind of artillery observation 
and the enemy knows it. 


Take Lockwood, my pilot, First 
Lt. Samuel M. Lockwood who comes 
from Columbia, S. C., and has flown 
practically no planes in his life but 
Cubs. The other day two 109s had 
chased Lockwood's jalopy for 5 miles 
in a game of tag which was stacked 
heavily in their favor as far as speed 
and muscle go. 
“But I did have a little edge in 
maneuver over a short run like that,” 
says Lockwood. “They were fast 





View From An Anzio Taxi 


by JOHN LARDNER 


enough to make half a dozen passes 
at me before I got home, but in some 
ways they were a little too fast.” 
When one of the Germans came at 
him from an angle, Lockwood would 
start or feint a right turn, committing 
his rival, and then yank her sharp left. 
The German would overshoot him, 
blasting indignantly with his machine 
guns as he passed. 

“They could have figured a way 
to gang me easy enough if they'd had 
more time,” said the Cub chauffeur 
mildly, “but 5 miles in the air is over 
before you know it. At least that’s the 
cold fact of the matter. Where I was 
up there though it seemed like that 
run was lasting forever.” 

Lockwood, a trim, sallow, little 
man who had 50 hours’ flying time 
in Cubs before joining the Air Force, 
got his baby down unharmed and 
then became a witness from the 
ground of a very neat and satisfactory 
ending to his adventure, for both 
Messerschmitts were shot down by 
our anti-aircraft guns before they 
could get headed for home again. 
Things don’t always happen this way, 
but the fiction writers ~ got to be 
right sometimes. 


When enemy or unidentified 
planes appear in the beachhead re- 
gion, you have what I will call, chang- 
ing the actual code somewhat, a “lem- 
on condition.” Lockwood and I had 
earphones on as we climbed, and 
happily there was no lemon condition. 
So after a few minutes I could look 
with my full attention at Rome, 
which was only a white shimmer in 
the distance, and Ardea, a little town 
above our Molletta line, and the 
transverse road and fly-over bridge, 
and the bloody ground of the Aprilia 
“factory,” and the dark Laziali Hills 
rising behind the cities of Velletri and 


‘Albano. 


Along part of the beachhead, where 
Allied territory melts indiscernibly in- 
to German ground, there are a number 
of scattered farmhouses. We know all 
of them and call them by number. 


But they aren’t houses any more. Not. 


one has a roof left, and very few have 

more than two walls. I could tell very 

clearly from Sam Lockwood's taxicab 

~_ I was living in a pastoral junk- 
op. 
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ing forces of about 1,000 British bombers 
on the night of March 30-31. Thickening 
clouds over their home fields had forced 
the RAF heavies to fly out before the 
setting of the moon. Over Germany, icing 
temperatures in the dense cloudbank 
forced them into the clear moonlit sky 
above. For two hours out of three of 
deadly battle, the huge black warplanes 
were silhouetted against silvery night, 
prey of a German fighter force of nearly 
1,000 planes. Meanwhile the Nazis also 
claimed that the Luftwaffe had recently 
thrown into action a new and spectacv- 
lar night fighter called the Wildesau— 
Wild Sow. 

The high-priority target that rated a 
bombload of more than 2,000 tons was 
Nuremberg, where plants produce heavy 
tanks, armored cars, Diesel engines, mag- 
neto ball bearings, and electrical equip- 
ment. To defend it, Luftwaffe fighters, 
which had hugged the ground during re- 
cent American daylight assaults, fought 
hard. They inflicted on the RAF its great- 
est single-night loss: 94 bombers carry- 
ing 658. men. 


Down Below: The great Allied air 
offensive against the: Reich could be 
measured by raiding forces and bomb- 
loads, but its effect on the people it struck 
was still the intangible factor. But, on the 
whole they seemed to be taking it. News- 
WEEk’s Stockholm correspondent cabled 
these sidelights on how they were doing: 
@ Berliners now humorously call their 
city “the junk heap by Potsdam.” Fire 
brigade and military units assigned to 
blowing up damaged buildings in danger 
of collapse come across notices stuck 
above rubble heaps or hanging on hope- 
lessly ruined apartment blocks: “Do not 
dynamite. People living here.” 

@ The latest product of the air raids is 
the “false identity gang.” In the con- 
fusion of major raids these agents attach 
themselves to rescue parties and rifle the 
pockets of corpses for identity papers. 
The papers sell for the equivalent of 
$200 to $400 to Germans who want to 
change their identities to avoid the Ges- 
tapo or the police, or to eat better with 
extra ration cards. 

@ A No. | topic in the Reich as a result 
of the raids is housing. Nazi authorities 
have made public a series of glittering 
plans for building hundreds of thousands 
of Mustergiiltige Behelfsheime—standard 
senmeny houses for bombed-out fami- 
ies. 


Hitting the Tirpitz 

That monstrous monument of German 
naval impotence, the 41,000-ton battle- 
ship Tirpitz, has taken another pasting 
from the British. Still sprawled in her 
Alten Fjord retreat in Norway, where 
British midget subs holed her badly last 
September, the hulking craft was bom 
by naval aircraft, -he Admiralty an- 
nounced this week. It added tersely: 
“Several hits were obtained.” 
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Slowdown in Democrats’ Machine 
Endangers Fourth-Term Chances 


Youth of Party in Army, 
Oldsters Opposed to New Deal; 
Hannegan Faces.Huge Task 


It was Big Jim Farley’s night. Sur- 
rounded by 30 chattering telegraph in- 
struments and a battery of fifteen tele- 
phones, one of them a private line to 
Hyde Park, Farley was watching the 
most amazing prediction in political his- 
tory come true. For five days earlier, on 
Thursday, Oct. 29, 1936, as Democratic 


_national chairman, he had calmly fore- 


cast that his candidate, Franklin D. 





International 





rsonality of Genial Jim. Fully 90 per 
a of them had personal letters from 
him (usually framed and on the wall); 
thousands could claim they knew him 
personally. Sparked by a common devo- 
tion to Franklin D. Roosevelt and aglow 
with the warm blessings of patronage, 
they and Farley formed a unique, an in- 
comparable team. 


Disintegration: Politicians hold that 
the life of a political machine is seldom 
more than twelve years. That the. ma- 
chine which captured 46 out of 48 states 
in 1936 had disintegrated by 1944 was 
beyond dispute. This week, with presi- 
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The artisans of the Democratic machine: Ex-Chairman Farley built it; time arid a 
GOP trend weakened it; 1944 Chairman Hannegan would remake it. 


Roosevelt, would carry every state in the 
union save Maine and Vermont. 

The prediction was so audacious that 
to the public it smacked of the old po- 
litical practice of claiming everything in 
sight. But to those who knew the thor- 
oughness with which Farley had organ- 
ized the Democratic machinery state by 
State, it was no idle boast. 

Never before had the gears of local, 
state, and national organizations been so 
smoothly meshed for a campaign. The 
top chieftain and the most insignificant 


_ ward heeler had felt the all-embracing 


dential primaries in full swing, the ques- 
tion was the extent of that disintegra- 
tion and the possibility of repair. 

On the debit side of the ledger were 
numerous factors, all bearing directly on 
the prospects of President Roosevelt’s re- 
election for a fourth term. 

Most obvious and most serious was the 
anti-New Deal splitoff within the party, 
weighed not in terms of personalities but 
measured by its effect on the actual vote- 

etting machinery. One estimate held 
at approximately 50 per cent of the 
present organizational heads, the Demo- 





cratic national committeemen and state 
chairmen, were privately—and, in several 
cases, publicly—opposed to another four 
years of the New Deal; but most of them 
would “go along.” A substantial although 
lesser defection is said to exist among 
postmasters. . 

More readily calculated; however, was 
the relative position of that backbone of 
national political organizations—the 
“state-house” machine. As recently as 
1938, the Democrats had governors in 24 
Northern states against 7 for the Re- 
publicans, 2 for minority parties. Today, 
north of the Mason-Dixon Line, the 
Democrats had only 8 against 25 for the 
GOP. (Additionally, one “border” state, 
Kentucky, also had fallen to the Republi- 
cans.) Further, several of the remaining 
Democratic governors, both North an 
South, were known to be apathetic to the 
fourth-term cause. 

The departure of Farley from the na- 
tional scene had been another factor. His 
resignation in 1940 stemmed from his 
opposition to a third term. Now he was 
opposed to a fourth term. His own popu- 
larity, still undiminished, lent courage to 
lesser lights inside the party to join in 
the anti-New Deal movement. 

The wartime practice of giving Fed- 
eral jobs to Republicans, independents, 
and political nondescripts who contribute 
nothing to the effectiveness of the Demo- 
cratic machine likewise had caused dis- 
sension and lowered morale. Many local 
Democratic politicians were convinced 
that the federal gravy train had passed 
on into the distance and that they must 
henceforth tend to their own fences 
whatever the price nationally. 


Reconstruction: On the credit side of 
the Democrats’ ledger were three main 
factors. First, that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
—the “champ”—still appeared odds on to 
head the ticket. It would be difficult to 
muster more than a handful of Demo- 
crats who believe they could win na- 
tionally with anyone else. 

Second was the indisputable fact that 
8,000,000 Federal employes spread boun- 
tifully throughout the nation were still 
on the government payroll and presum- 
ably interested in working to keep the 
President in office. In some states they 
even outnumbered the state employes 
two and three to one. Using the old for- 
mula of four votes in a family for every 
political job, their mere presence should 

rovide a potential of ten or twelve mil- 
ion party workers and as many votes. 

Third, and perhaps the key to the 
whole picture, was a 40-year-old St. 
Louis politician, Robert E. Hannegan, 
the new Democratic national chairman. 
In taking over the party stewardship last 
January, this square-jawed, 6-foot-1- 
inch, onetime crack athlete became the 
third man to attempt to wear the sturdy 
shoes of Farley (the others: Edward J. 
Flynn of New York, and Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank C. Walker). 

Of the three, Hannegan came closest 
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to being Farley's counterpart: a hand 
shaker de luxe, a thorough believer in 
organization politics, devoted to the art 
of making friends by going out and hunt- 
ing them up. In less than three months 
he had installed a new headquarters high 
command, traveled nearly 10,000 miles, 
and infused a new hopefulness in the 
outlook of the party’s weary. If anybody 
could pull together the unstuck parts of 
a once great political machine, Hannegan 
currently looked like the man who could. 
Significance 

The decline of the Democratic organi- 
zation is likely to make a turning point 
in the °44 campaign unless miraculous 
repairs are effected. The spinal column 
of New Deal support has been labor. 
War has put labor in the transient cate- 
gory. Party poll books are almost useless 
in many areas. To seek out migratory 
labor, register, and vote it under wartime 
conditions presents the Democratic party 
with a gigantic task. 

Another aspect is the party’s empha- 
sis on youth organization and its de- 
pendence on younger persons for pre- 
cinct chores. Youth is at war. Mostly only 
the oldsters are left. Many of them have 
never developed much enthusiasm for the 
New Deal. 
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The President's Health 


The secret had hardly been a secret at 
all. Persons close to the President were 
frankly worried about his health. The 
war had eliminated the pleasant and 
fairly regular respites from work—the 
Chesapeake Bay cruises, the tropical fish- 
ing trips—and had even cut down the 
number of visits to Hyde Park. Since Mr. 
Roosevelt’s return from Teheran and his 
62nd birthday celebration, the trouble 
had been especially acute: first an attack 
of influenza, followed by a series of head 
colds and intestinal trouble which forced 
suspension of the White House pool 
swims. Finally bronchitis set in. Aubrey 
Williams, onetime head of the National 
Youth Administration and now an or- 
ganizer for the National Farmers Union, 
had dined at the White House and noted 
the President “looked terribly tired, so 
tired and worm that I was shocked.”* 

Last week, however, Rear Admiral 
Ross TF. McIntire, White House physi- 
cian, was satisfied there was no cause 
for serious concern. The President had 
undergone, belatedly, his annual physi- 





*Williams first remarked this to an Atlanta Journal 
reporter. Subsequently the story was given national 
prominence. 


* NEWSWEEK 
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cal checkup, involving X-ray examina- 
tions and numerous heart and other tests 
almost as rigorous as those given senior 
naval officers. Admiral Mclntire de- 
scribed it as “tough” and added: “I 
haven’t correlated all the reports yet, but 
so far everything indicates the President 
is basically OK.” 

The President’s weight was 185% 
pounds, well within the range of 184-188 
which McIntire rates best. Obviously the 
President was bothered by his bronchitis 
and tired as well, but his physician hoped 
a trip away from Washington with a 
good rest in the spring sunshine soon 
would right matters. 


The Lady and the Count 


Vivien Kellems of Connecticut, the 
brisk woman industrialist who recently 
advised business people not to pay their 
income taxes (NEwswEEK, Jan. 31), was 
back in the news with both well-shod 
feet last week. She was accused by Rep. 


John M. Coffee, Washington Democrat, , 


of a cordial alliance with a German 
count in Argentina whom the congress- 
man called “A Hitler fifth-column spy.” 
She challenged him: 

“Come off the floor of the House where 





But more serious is the deep- 
rooted opposition to a fourth term 
among key politicians on whom 
he and the party must depend. It 
is not the active things that they 
will do that will hurt. Most of 
them will “go along.” It is inac- 
tion that will prove costly. And it 
is as difficult tx combat as the 
Gandhi-inspired “passive _resist- 
ance” of faraway India. 

That the Democratic machine 
has not lost all its ability to func- 
tion was demonstrated last week 
in a special Congressional elec- 
tion in Oklahoma's Second Dis- 
trict. Although traditionally Dem- 
ocratic by a heavy margin, the 
Second District looked ripe to 
go Republican. But the New Deal 
high command decided to throw 
in everything it had to stop the 
monotonous procession of GOP 
sweeps. The spearhead was Sen- 
ate Democratic Leader Alben W. 
Barkley, whose speech in the dis- 
trict brought the campaign to a 
close. 

Results: W. G. Stigler, Demo- 
crat, defeated E. O. Clark, Re- 
publican, by a margin of 8,600 
votes. It was a test only because 
the Republicans likewise had left 
no stone unturned in their efforts 
to win; but the plurality was far 
short of the 20,000 margins piled 
up a few years ago. This victory 
came through highly concentrated 
effort. Whether such effort can be 
exerted on the far larger national 
canvas next November remains 
to be seen. 





International 
Reunion: When Capt. Kenneth Spinning of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., left his wife and went to war, he 
took along their 6-year-old pet Skippy, half pit 
bulldog, half pointer. Last week Skippy flew the 
Atlantic again to return to his mistress—alone. 
Spinning, a Flying Fortress pilot, has been missing 
since a mission last Nov. 10 over the Brenner Pass. 


you are protected by your Con- 
gressional immunity and try to 
act like a man.” 

Coffee had revived a report 
aired last January by Drew Pear- 
son, columnist and radio talker, 
that Miss Kellems was engaged 
to marry Count Frederick Karl 
von Zedlitz. The congressman 
quoted 1948 letters which, he 
said, Miss Kellems had written to 
the count: (1) In December, call- 
ing him “my darling boy”; (2) in 
October, saying an astrologist had 
told her that she would figure 
nationally and internationally, and 
winding up with: “How could 
that be if I were not married to 
you?” 

Her work on war materials, 
Coffee suggested ominously, placed 
Miss Kellems in possession of in- 
formation that could be of value 
to an enemy. (Her plant, which 
manufactures lifting devices for 
industrial use, employs ten per- 
sons. ) 


Riposte: Miss Kellems, out- 
raged that her personal mail had 
obviously been seized, made this 
answer: 

“Your vicious Nazi smear tech- 
nique of the New Deal has been 
successful in silencing other Amer- 
icans who have dared to differ 
with the views of the present Ad- 
ministration, but since I have 
nothing to conceal, I am _ not 
afraid. And ali your fulminating 
and personal abuse will not swerve 
me from my purpose, which is to 
effect a repeal of the income tax 
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Charlie Chaplin’s deft performance held a fascination for the courtroom 


and to persuade Congress to pass some 
sensible tax laws.” 

As to Zedlitz: 

“After my return from South America 
in the spring of 1941, I made a complete 
report to the FBI and again in late 1943 
..- I also submitted to the State. Depart- 
ment a comprehensive report on [Zed- 
litz’s] activities before the war and up to 
the present time . . . Since these brilliant 
detectives, Pearson and Coffee, have ac- 
cess to confidential State Department 
files as well as to the U.S. mails, why 
don’t they give that State Department 
report to the public? 


The Count: No substantiation of the 
charge that the count was a Nazi spy 
was forthcoming, and the Justice Depart- 
ment said it planned no investigation. 
Friends of Zedlitz and Miss Kellems de- 
scribed him as a temperamental, strange- 
natured, and very religious man who 
spends part of each day in church. They 
also expressed the belief the couple had 
been married in South America. The 
count, these friends said, is a merchan- 
diser who is on the British black list be- 
cause of his business connections. They 
contended his departure from this coun- 
try stemmed primarily from dislike of 
being listed as an enemy alien. 


Charlie and Wayne 


The little man in the witness chair 
held a strange fascination for the jury, 
the spectators, the two middle-aged wom- 
en in the front row who came each 
morning at 5 o'clock just to make sure. 
A long time ago, they had watched 
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Charlie Chaplin rule undisputed on the 
silent screen—master actor of them all. 

Now they saw the sad-eyed vagabond 
without benefit of camera aie eM 
or greasepaint in the most important per- 
formance of his life. Should it fail, the 
54-year-old millionaire actor could -well 
write finis to his professional career. 
Failure would mean the Los Angeles 
Federal jury’s refusal to believe him 
innocent of the charge against him: tak- 
ing Joan Barry, his youthful ex-protégée, 
from Hollywood to New York with im- 
moral intent in violation of the Mann 
Act. 

None was more aware of this than 
Chaplin himself as he began the first of 
a two-day appearance on the witness 
stand last Thursday. The court was 
stilled; the curtain rang up on a per- 
former now grim, now faintly smiling, 
now eager, now snappish, once even 
frankly weeping—at the mention of a gun 
Miss Barry brandished in his face. What- 
ever his emotion, Chaplin was always 
the artist, deft in gesture, clear and 
clipped in tone, holding his listeners in 
the palm of his hand.* 

Flatly he denied Miss Barry’s previous 
testimony of her trip to New York at his 
instigation and of intimacy with him in 
a New York hotel room—crux of the al- 
leged Mann Act violation. “Are you sure 
you didn’t go into the bedroom with her 
and undress?” Prosecuting Attorney 
Charles H. Carr demanded. “I did not.” 
“Didn’t you have a bedroom conver- 





*Prior to his appearance on the stand, Chaplin 
amused spectators during one recess by walking to 
the water fountain, getting a drink, putting the paper 
cup on his head and thus carrying it back to his 


_ seat, mincing all the way. 





sation regarding the second front?” “No. 
I did not.” Chaplin thus described 
the encounter: “We exchanged pleas- 
antries.” 

For the rest, Chaplin told of meeting 
his accuser first in mid-1941, signing a 
contract with her a month later, sending 
her to dramatic school, designing clothes 
and working on make-up for her film 
test, and otherwise grooming her for a 
planned Chaplin production. But, he 
added, she failed to prove her dramatic 
ability; eventually their contract ran out. 
So did the personal intimacy which had 
grown between them: she became a nui- 
sance, stealing keys to his home, curling 
up on the mat outside his’back door, gen- 
erally driving him to distraction. 

With this tale of a man pursued, the 
defense rested. Had Chaplin convinced 
the jury? 


Second Degree: The trial of Wayne 
Lonergan, 26-year-old Canadian aircrafts- 
man, for the murder of his wealthy wife, 
Patricia, convinced a New York City jury 
of Lonergan’s guilt in the second degree. 
The jury’s decision—that the killing was 
not premeditated—confronted Lonergan 
with a possible 20-year to life sentence, 
to be set April 17. Three other results of 
the conviction: as an “unfit person” un- 
der the law, Lonergan will not be per- 
mitted to see his 22-month-old son again; 
he loses dower rights to his wife’s $7,000,- 
000 inheritance; he faces dishonorable 
discharge from the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. His counsel said: “Lonergan’s a 
soldier of fortune. He believes if his num- 
ber’s up, it’s up.” 


Negroes and Primaries 


To a growing list of complexities in- 
volved in the 1944 election picture (sol- 
dier vote, migratory labor, etc.) the 
Supreme Court on Monday of this week 
completely upset the traditional concept 
of party primaries. It upheld 8-to-1 the 
suit of Lonnie E. Smith, a Texas Negro, 
against two county election officials whom 
he had charged with denying him the 
right to vote in a Democratic Congres- 
sional primary “solely because of race 
and color.” (The state Democratic party 
restricts the right to vote in such pri- 
maries to “qualified white electors.” ) 

The court reversed a 1935 decision— 
that a political party was a private or- 
ganization and hence sole arbiter of who 
might vote in its primaries—and closely 
followed a 1941 decision, holding _pri- 
maries involving candidates for Federal 
office part of Federal elections (it in- 
volved no racial question, however). It 
now declared: “When primaries become 
a part of the machinery for choosing offi- 
cials, state and national . . . the same 
tests . .. should be applied to the primary 
as... to the general election . . . The 
right to vote in such a primary . . . like 
the right to vote in a general election, is 
a right secured by the Constitution.” 

As both parties weighed the decision’s 
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A Check List for National Defense 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY . 


A House committee is about to 
begin study of our postwar military 
requirements. The present Congress 
and Administration cannot bind their 
successors. But comprehensive recom- 
mendations based on the painful ex- 
perience of this war, especially if they 
bear bipartisan endorsement, may 
help to build a barrier against a recur- 
rence of the suicidal tide of economy 
and _pacifistic complacency which 
swept over the country after the last 
war. 

The most thoughtful civilians and 
professional officers in the War and 
Navy Departments and the special 
war agencies are by no means agreed 
about our postwar military require- 
ments. Many of them have not yet 
fixed their own views. But discussion 
revolves chiefly around these topics: 


1—Research and testing. Although 
the Navy and the Army had done 
much with their limited resources, the 
present war caught us frighteningly 
behind certain other nations in mili- 
tary research. Since their mobilization 
for war, our civilian scientists and en- 
gineers have wrought miracles. The 
next time we may not have time to 
catch up. Laboratory research is 
not enough. We lost time and lives in 
this war because, for lack of money, 
new devices worked out earlier had 
not been adequately tested. As war has 
become, almost in a literal sense, a 
race among scientists and technicians, 
bounteous appropriations for military 
research and development are prob- 
ably the first essential of our postwar 
military establishment. 


2—Size of the professional armed 
forces. A large Navy and a large Air 
Force are, it is generally agreed, the 
first requisites. Some say each should 
be ge epee to our position at the 
end of this war: possibly twice as 
large as all others combined. Some say 
equal to all others combined. Interna- 
tional arrangements will affect size— 
but influence within any international 
body will be closely related to military 
power. The professional ground force 
probably can be relatively small, since 
it’s unlikely that we will occupy any 
distant nation for a long period. 


8—Naval and air bases. The mini- 
mum security line, envisaged by some 
strategists, would stretch from Iceland 
to the hump of Africa on the Atlantic 
side and from the Aleutians through 
Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines 
to Singapore in the Pacific. Naval 


bases from Singapore to Gibraltar may 
be shared under Anglo-American or 
United Nations agreement, and air 
bases in Asia by arrangement with the 
Chinese. 


4—Standby war industry. The mili- 
tary services will wish to hold many 
war plants in standby condition. In 
some. cases, storage of key machine 
tools will provide better protection. 


5—Raw materials reserves. Large 
permanent stockpiles of critical ma- 
terials which must come chiefly from 
abroad—rotating ones for perishable 
materials—will be warmly advocated. 
Conservation of Western Hemisphere 
reserves of basic materials—such as oil 
—which are available elsewhere will 
demand consideration from the view- 
point of national interest rather than 
of private profit. 


6—Universal military service. This 
has many advocates, many who are 
opponents because they believe the 
money and effort involved would be 
subtracted from the regular highly 
trained armed forces. 


7—Unification of the armed forces. 
The Army has proposed it, the Navy 
is wary. The Navy has fared better 
than the Army between wars. Many 
Navy men frankly regard this as an 
attempt by the Army to get under the 
Navy umbrella after this war. 


There are many appealing argu- 
ments for unification: cutting out ex- 
pensive duplication in administration 
and supply, elimination of excessive 
rivalry, achievement of proper bal- 
ance among the armed forces, unity 
in strategy-making and command. 

There are many practical arguments 
against it: (1) No professional officer 
now living is qualified to serve as 
Chief of Staff of a combined service. 
(2) Unification would discourage 
healthy competition and variety in ex- 
periment in tactics and weapons. (3) 
A single department of national de- 
fense would unbalance the Cabinet, 
making one member practically the 
commander-in-chief. (4) Unity of com- 
mand can be, and has been, achieved 
in each theater without a merger at 
the top. (5) The efficiency of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff has been demonstrated 
in this war. Why change? 

This is only a partial sketch of an 
agenda for the House committee. It is 
enough, though, to indicate the size 
of the thinking that needs to be done. 
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effect on forthcoming Southern primaries 
(which are tantamount to elections), an 
interesting sidelight on the much-dis- 
cussed current court schism was provided 
by. the lone dissenter. Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, on the high tribunal longer than 
any of his colleagues except Chief Jus- 
tice Harlan F. Stone, noted that the court 
has overruled itself three times in the cur- 
rent term. Caustically he declared that 
such behavior tended “to bring adjudica- 
tions of this tribunal into the same class 
as a restricted railroad ticket, good for 
this day and train only.” 

Outside reaction to the decision was 
equally prompt and positive. Texas legal 
experts predicted that if the poll tax and 
the literacy’test were insufficient to keep 
the Democratic primary white, the state 
legislature woul erect new barriers con- 
travening the court’s decision. Texans in 
Congress echoed the belief. Typical was a 
statement by Rep. Nat Patton: “Our Dem- 
ocratic people in Texas will find some way 
to work out a Democratic primary for 
white folks. The Negroes don’t want to 
vote in an election that’s not for them.” 


Mail ’Chute 


Spring rains in North Georgia brought 
the Chattahoochee to flood stage below 
Columbus, covering all roads leading in- 
to the Alabama Training Area of the 
Fort Benning Parachute School. Several! 
thousand parachutists, thus marooned 
for 48 hours, got their mail on schedule 
—by parachute. 

e ey? e e 
Big Bill’s Big Bills 

In the twelve years of his Chicago 
mayoralty (1915-23, 1927-81), William 
Hale (Big Bill) Thompson never forgave 
his fancied enemy, King George V of 
England (he wanted to bust him in the 
snoot), nor forgot a friendly dollar. He 
missed the chance to punch the King be- 
cause the King never came to Chicago. 
But the dollars came there in abundance, 
especially during the lush prohibition 
years. An alert real-estate expert like! 
Thompson also had many opportunities : 
when plans were afoot for street widening 
since that involved purchase and con- 
demnation of property. Many streets were 
widened while Big Bill was mayor. 

His campaigns were spectacular and 
expensive, and contributions, not always ° 
accounted for, came from the wealthy. 
In 1927 Al Capone was reported to have 
paid in $250,000. The same year, the 
mayor raised money for relief of Missis- 
sippi River flood victims. (A court order 
later compelled him in 1938 to turn back 
$72,974 of unexpended funds.) 

Chicago in general and Big Bill's 
friends in particular were amazed, there- 
fore, when an inventory filed in Probate 
Court a few days after his death on 
March 19 showed a total estate of only 
$150,000. Authorities immediately began 
an intensive search for hidden assets and 
fer a will which Thompson’s attorney, 
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Lhepie Got What it Takes / 


AU Ashore with the Gator Cons 


@ Up onto the boiling sands, a huge “LST” rams her steel 
prow ... tanks, trucks, artillery pour out of her mighty maw 
...and Uncle Sam’s specially trained “alligator teams” go 
into action! From start to finish, Doughboy and Bluejacket 
work together, in America’s hard-hitting “amphibious 
forces”...and after that last tank splashes ashore and 
there’s time for a cigarette, you'll find that with soldier, 
sailor, and coast guardsman alike, the favorite is Camel. 









The famous “‘alligator” emblem of 
the Amphibious Training Command 


“LST” (shown below) stands for “Landing Ship, Tanks.” 


ONE-WAY TRAFFIC! The Navy gets’em ashore 
—and the “alligator cavalry” charges inland! 
When the welcome word “beach-head con- 
solidated” is flashed, and those ever-present 
packs of cigarettes are brought out, soldier 
and sailor team up again—on Camels. 




































“CAMELS ARE 
SO SMOOTH 
AND BASY 


R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N.U. ’ . ON My 


” ~ THROAT” 
The T-Zone— 


where cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE’’—Taste and Throat — is 
the proving ground for cigarettes. Only 
your taste and throat can decide which 
Cigarette tastes best to you... and how 
it de: your throat. Based on the experience of mil- i. * ; 
lions of smokers, we believe Camels will suit your f Si 4 
“T-ZONE” to a “T.” Prove it for yourself! = 


C2 NWCUS.. FIRST in the Service WEEE 


(Based on actual sales records.) 






















FRIEDA TRAYNOR, war worker and daughter 
of an Army man, agrees with the men in the 
service: “Camels are always so smooth and 
mild, so fresh-flavored.” Yes, Camels stay 
Gas fresh—they’re packed to go round the world! 




















for your Air Travel 


Air Transport Command, 

Troop Carrier Command, 

Navy Air Transport Service 

and Airlines of the United States. 
These make up the unbeatable quartet 





which, under the urgencies of global war, 
has advanced the facilities for air travel 


25 years since Pearl Harbor. 


Operating on a scale so vast 

as to stagger the imagination, 

ATC, TCC, NATS and the Airlines are 
flying everything that can be flown 








everywhere throughout the world. 


Thus with unlimited resources, 

the mailed fist of war holds a test tube 
which is so perfecting air travel 

that come postwar you can wing your way 
to the far corners of the earth 

with no greater concern than 


you now board a streetcar. 








AIRCRAFT 


FIRST AROUND THE WORLD + FIRST THE WORLD OVER _ Santa Monica, California 
long Beach, El Segundo, and Daggett, Calif., Tulsa, Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Chicago 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


THESE WORLD-WIDE AIRLINES ARE DOUGLAS EQUIPPED: American Airlines — Branifft Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — Delta Air Lines — Eastern 
Air Lines — Western Alr Lines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Alrways — Pennsy Airlines — TWA — United Air Lines — China Nationa! 
Airways — Pan American-Grace Airways — Avianca (Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia) — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion — Panair Do Brazil — Cla. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion. 
S.A. — Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Primeas Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion Aerea, $.A. — Aerovias de Guatemala, $.A. — Canadian Pacific 
Airlines — Australian National Airlines — Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) — Royal Netherlands indies Airways (K.N.1.L.M.) — Sabena (Belgian Congo) —Swissair (Switzerland) —A.B. 
Aerotransport (Sweden) — indian National Alrways — L. A. P. E. (Spain) — Aer Lingus (ireland) — American Airlines of Mexico — British Overseas Airways (BOAC) (Engtand) . 
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James W. Breen, said named the widow 
as chief beneficiary. 

Last week the assets but not the will 
came to light: $1,446,250 in currency 
and about $20,000 in securities crammed 
into twa safe-deposit boxes. Like Thomp- 
son the bills were big—denominations of 
$1,000, $500, $100 and $50, including 
many gold certificates ordered recalled in 
1933. Chicago cynics were reassured. 
The widow—she and Big Bill had been 
estranged—was excited at the sight of 
the money. Taxes, however, will probably 
lift some 40 per cent out of Big Bill’s box. 


NATION _ 33 


International photos 


Sure as spring brings hail and high water, it brings the circus 
too. Here are some Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey stars 
putting the final polish on routines at their winter home in 
Sarasota, Fla. At the top is a troupe of Percherons, promoted 
from workhorse to performer status after training by Arturo 
Kunjot. The trainer holds one of his charges (left) while 
Ernestine Clark demonstrates equestrienne form. Right are 
Nellie Donergan’s whirlwind skaters, in a cyclone spin. The 
circus opens this week in New York City. 


‘Inadequate’ Vote 


The President’s words were anti-cli- 
mactic. Only two months earlier he had 
addressed Congress on the soldier-vote 
issue in terms etched in acid. With a 
blunt call to “stand up and be counted,” 
he had tagged its vote proposal—merely 
recommending to the state suitable meas- 
ures to ensure the fullest soldier ballot- 
ing—“a fraud on the soldiers and sailors 
and marines . . . upon the American 
people.” 

Last Friday Mr. Roosevelt used far 


more moderate language to let pass into 
law without his signature a soldier-vote 
compromise admittedly not much better 
than the one he had blasted before. Un- 
der its terms, only overseas soldiers will 
be permitted a Federal ballot—if their 
home states have declared it valid by 
July 15 and if they do not get a state 
ballot by Oct. 1. 

To a Congress which had postponed 
its Easter vacation two days to receive 
his message, Mr. Roosevelt temperately 
said: “The bill is in my judgment wholly 
inadequate . . . No state or Federal red 
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-»e Standard Spiral Chutes move 
merchandise from upper to 
lower floors...with SPEED 
and minimum handling cost 


If you have material on the second 
floor—or the twentieth, for that mat- 
ter—and want to get it to street level 
or the basement, there are several 
methods you could use. You could 
carry it down, step by step, or use an 
elevator. 

A better method — quickest and 
lowest in cost—is the spiral chute. 
The spiral chute has volume carryin 
capacity, runs up nc power bills, oad 
is always ready for service. It reduces 
handling costs and saves time. 

Scientifically pitched and skillful- 
ly designed spiral chutes are part of 
Standard’s wide line of handling 
equipment, developed during almost 
forty years of solving industry’s inside- 
the-plant transportation problems. 

t complete information on 
Standard Spiral Chutes and how they 
can be used to advantage for the 
handling of a wide range of products 
and merchandise. 


Write for valuable reference book—"'‘Conveyors 
by Standard’’— Catalog No. N-44 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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tape should take from our young folk in 
the service their right to vote.” 

Casting about for a final answer, the 
President appealed to both Congress and 
the states to simplify further the provided 
methods of military balloting—an appeal 
which neither appeared likely to heed. 


ALP Split 
As Leftists Win, Rightists Secede, 
Ending Party’s Power in New York 


As a force in New York City and state 
politics, the American Labor party had 
justified its claims of great power through 
seven years and half a dozen elections, 
five of them triumphs for the major candi- 
dates whom ALP supported. Based main- 
ly on union membership but appealing 
equally strongly to unattached liberals, 
the party had a brilliant debut in 1936, 
polling 238,845 votes in New York City 
and 36,079 upstate for President Roose- 
velt. Down thiough the years it con- 
tinued to demonstrate that it held the 
“balance of power” in New York politics. 

By last week, however, its bright pros- 
pects as the American Labor party ap- 
peared to have been blown sky-high, and 
two of its principal leaders, Sidney Hill- 
man, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and David 
Dubinsky, head of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, were at 
swords’ points. Intraparty strife over the 
infiltration of Communists had culminat- 
ed March 28 in a “left-wing” victory in 
the state primary. 


The Commies: As a political party in 
New York State, the Communists were 
stricken from the ballot after their poor 


showing in 1938, but Communist activity 
did not abate. Opposed to United States 
participation in the war, the party off- 
cially changed its tune after Hitler at- 
tacked the Soviet Union in June 1941. 
Last January it executed another flipflop: 
It announced it was dropping the word 
“party” but without dissolving its organ- 
ization. Henceforth, “the political issues 
of this time will be decided within the 
form of the two-party system tradition in 
this country” (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 17). The 
label was gone, but Earl Browder, gen- 
eral secretary of the organization, still 
was busy at work. The Communists had 
been infiltrating the ALP for years. It 
was evident that they thought now was 
che time to strike. 


Right, Left: The issue was clear 
enough to “right-wingers” like Dubinsky; 
Alfange; George S. Counts, the party’s 
state chairman; Alex Rose, its state sec- 
retary; and Morris Ernst, lawyer. Given 
half a chance, they knew, the Commu- 
nists could seize power and tum the 
ready-at-hand ALP to their own pur- 
poses. Dubinsky, a Socialist was particu- 
larly incensed. Since 1936 his union— 
which has a New York membership of 
162,3388—had contributed about 60 per 
cent of ALP campaign and primary funds. 
Up to last January, ILGWU contribu- 
tions were $245,946 and members and 
individual unions had added $287,000. 

Early in February, Counts and Rose 
charged that four ‘of the seven members 
of the ALP’s vacancies committee (named 
on Hillman’s nominating petitions of 
left-wing candidates for members of the 
state committee) were “veteran followers | 
of the Communist party line.” To the 
right-wingers this was “striking evidence 
of Mr. Hillman’s coalition with New York 








« Interesting Facts about Another Industry through which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 


5200 miles of spuds 


© « AWD THANK HEAVEN FOR EVERY MILE / 














The potato industry, using millions of 
burlap, cotton, paper and open-mesh 
bags annually, is one of the many that 
Bemis has served for scores of years. 
Bags, potato men will tell you, are by far 
the most practical containers for either 
wholesale or retail size packages. 


PICTURE a train 5,200 miles long— 
from New York to Los Angeles and back 
to Chicago—loaded with potatoes. 


That’s how many potatoes American 
growers produced last year...465 mil- 
lion bushels... a crop about 25 per 
cent above average. And, with favor- 
able weather, they'll grow as many or 
more this year. 


A good answer, isn’t it, to any ques- 
tions about keeping America well fed? 


Here are a few of the many reasons 
why America, at war or peace, owes 


Bemis makes shipping bags of almost 
limitless types and sizes for literally 
hundreds of uses...and new uses are 
developing constantly. Almost every- 
thing you eat, wear or use may make 
at least part of its trip to you in a 
Bemis Bag. 


YOUR WISEST INVESTMENT—WAR BONDS! 


so much to the potato industry— 


© Potatoes produce more food ...more 
potential human energy... per acre 
than any other product. 


¢ They’re one of the few staple foods 
containing all of these essentials: cal- 
ories, protein, calcium, phosphorus, 
iron and vitamins A, B,C and é 

¢ And to top it all, aren’t they just 
about as delicious as anything you can 
sink your teeth in? 


That’s why we say, “Take a deep bow, 
Mr. Spud. And thank Heaven for you.” 





: Cotton, Burlap and Paper 


Shipping Bags 


23 PLATS TaRouehouT THe countay 








The Chaplain a prisoner 


Yer... 


“Retreat!” The command came suddenly. It was in the early days of the Tunisian 
Campaign, and the Germans had suddenly launched a@ devastating attack. Even the 
stretcher-bearers were ordered back. Wounded men had to be left on the field as everyone 
withdrew — everyone, that is, except the Chaplain. He chose to stay with the wounded. 


* 


He faced possible death . . . certain cap- 
ture. But wounded and dying men 
needed him and many a wounded man’s 
life is saved by the mere presence of a 
Chaplain . . . uplifted morale, reduced 
shock supplying the stamina to see a 
man through till medical aid comes. 


So it wasn’t just heroism... but a 
cold calculation of how he could serve 
best that led this Chaplain to stay, under 
fire, till the enemy came. Now in a Ger- 
man prison camp, probably he doesn’t 
know he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross for his gallant act. 


* 


* 


And even as a prisoner he’s still with 
some of his men. . . to serve them as he 
has from training camp to battle front 
... bringing them the ministrations of 
their religion . . . giving them the inspi- 
ration and guidance of his deep under- 
standing of men. 


This true story is one example of 
how our Chaplains are serving with our 
armed forces ...one example of how 
well these pastors in uniform are ac- 
complishing their mission... that our 


? 


fighting men may have the help of their - 


religious faith, wherever they are. 


There will be Hammond Organs again after victory, 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase 
of a Hammond Organ for your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or 
write to: Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 


More thon 1,000 Hammond Organs are doing wer duty with the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
Free —- the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request 
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communists.” Siding with Hillman, how- 
ever, was Rep. Vito Marcantonio, chair- 
man of the New York County ALP, who 
has a proven record as a consistent fol- 
lower of the Communist party line, 
though probably not a member. 


The Crossroads: Through all che 
charges and countercharges which flew 
about before the primary, Mayor La 
Guardia—whose own _ political future 
might suffer most if the party split—in- 
sisted on staying neutral even to the point 
of announcing he would not vote. Hope- 
fully, he waited for a reconciliation that 
never came. On primary day, the Com- 
munists and other left-wingers voted in 
force. In one Bronx district, residents of 
a Communist cooperative housing de- 
velopment cast 1,180 left-wing ballots. 
The rightists received 158. When the 
count was completed, the left-wing had 
captured 625 of the 750 state committee 
memberships. 

Faced with this situation, the right- 

wingers acted swiftly. Meeting the day 
after election they resigned from th- 
party. “The primary returns leave no 
doubt that Mr. Earl Browder has cap- 
tured the American Labor party,” their 
statement said. “The ALP is through as 
an independent liberal force in our state.” 
There seemed little doubt the victorious 
left-wing would support President Roos:- 
velt for a fourth term, should he run, but 
the right-wingers declared that such Com- 
munist-tainted backing would be the kiss 
of death. So on March 80, Dubinsky, still 
boiling, promised to urge organization of 
a new independent party which would 
support the President. 
@ As Hillman, who for years had con- 
demned and had been condemned by the 
Communists, finished the ALP fight, he 
faced trouble from another quarter. The 
Dies committee found that Communists 
held eighteen of the 49 memberships on 
the CIO executive board which estab- 
lished the Political Action Committee. 
To which Hillman replied: “Martin Dies 
is a liar.” 


One of Those Things 


The car bore an official OPA placard, 
with A and C ration stickers on the 
windshield. Since 11 a.m., it had been 
standing at a Chicago curb, its motor run- 
ning. Hundreds of gas-hungry passers-by 
noted it. Finally at 3 p.m. somebody shut 
off the motor. 

At 5:30 p.m. Henry Rosenthal, a com- 
modity investigator for OPA, emerged 
from a nearby building and entered the 
car. “Sure, I left the motor running,” he 
told a patrolman. “I expected to be right 
back. It’s just one of those things.” 

The patrolman, James Keller, knew of 
no ordinance covering waste of gasoline. 
but he wrote out a ticket anyway: Park- 
ing in a “no parking” zone. 

By the week end Chicago’s Acting OPA 
Director Paul A. H. Shults, after investi- 
gating the case, fired Rosenthal. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 








Latin Lonelies 


The loneliest young ladies in the Wash- 
ington diplomatic colony are Marta and 
Maria, the charming nieces of the recent- 
ly appointed Argentine Ambassador, 
Adrian C. Escobar. With visions of mag- 
nificent balls and merry dinners in their 
pretty heads, the girls had eagerly ac- 
companied their uncle to Washington 
from Buenos Aires to act as his hostesses. 
They found the big brick embassy on 
New Hampshire Avenue rather bare and 
uninviting, but this pleased them, for it 
left all the more for them to buy. 

Marta and Maria dashed off to New 
York with a gigantic shopping list. In no 
time party and tea gowns, linens, laces 
and silver began to flow into the embassy. 

Right in the midst of their shopping 
spree, the girls received the news which 
dashed their hopes. The rupture of diplo- 
matic relations between the United Siates 
and Argentina placed the embassy in a 
social quarantine. Marta and Maria re- 
turned to Washington crestfallen young 
ladies. 

But they did give one party. They 
invited members of the capital press corps 
who, unburdened by protocol, proceed 
on the premise that news is where you 
find it. Everybody had a swell time. 


The Flag 


Not long ago W. L. MacTavish, editor 
of The Vancouver (B.C.) Province, was 
in Washington. To his delight his son 
Ros, a pilot in the RCAF, spent a week’s 
leave here at the same 


the execution of 6 German saboteurs on 
Aug. 8, 1942, was awaiting a visit from 
the FBI last week. The reason for his 
anxiety was a telegram sent by Mrs. 
Gasser to her brother in Tiffin, Ohio, 
from whom she had just received a gift. 

The message said: 

“3.1416 plus 36 X equals xtcy. 3.1416 
arrived top-side up. 36 X good condition, 
shells unexploded.” 

Mrs. Gasser had concocted it to cir- 
cumvent the wartime regulation against 
sending thank-you telegrams. Translated, 
the message said: 

“Pie (pi) and 36 eggs equals ecstasy. 
Pie arrived top-side up. Thirty-six eggs 
good condition, shells unbroken.” 


Caught Napping 


Capitol chuckle: A freshman congress- 
man dozed off in his seat and was later 
solemnly told that a press-gallery mem- 
ber had snapped his picture. Worried 
over its effect back home, he hasn’t yet 
heard of the strict House ban on photos 
except on special occasions. 


Eavesdroppings_, 


In the Willard Hotel men’s bar, two 
soldiers were overheard: 

“I tell you, the Army is getting sick of 
pin-up girls.” 

“What army?” 


“The way things are going,” said the 
Washington taxi driver, “this damn dura- 
tion will last a whole lot longer than the 
war. 





time. Father and son 
were together often in 
the National Press Club. 

When MacTavish 
started home (after his 
son had gone overseas) 
club members gave him 
a package to be opened 
after he reached Van- 
couver. The present was 
an RCAF ensign. Writ- 
ing his appreciation of 
the gift, MacTavish 
said: “I won’t break out 
the ensign until Ros 
comes home.” 

Last week a telegram 
was pinned on the club 
bulletin board: 

“I broke out the en- 
sign today. Ros not 
coming home. Killed in 
action.” 














Suspicion 


The Honored Dead:These lines from Macbeth were 
inscribed to Harry L. Hopkins by Prime Minister 
; Churchill. Marine Pfc. Hopkins, youngest son of the 

Maj. Gen. Lore pkins, young 
D. Gasser, ilies . Presidential adviser and Mrs. Ethel G. Hopkins, his 
judge at the military first wife, was killed on Namur, in the Marshall Islands 
trial which resulted in invasion, at the beginning of February. He died fighting. 
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Hidden defects in a vital forging or casting can 
spell death to a fighting plane or disable a warship. 
But by means of x-ray inspection—one of the most 
important industrial applications of electronics— 
these potential ‘‘saboteurs’’ are being weeded out 
at the factory. 

In government arsenals, ultra-high-speed radio- 
gtaphs made at a speed of one-millionth of a second, 
“look through’’ inch-thick steel plate to detect 
structural weaknesses, photograph high-speed bul- 
lets as they penetrate armor steel, 

Soon similar electronic x-ray equipment may 
enable engineers to study the internal workings of 
high-speed machines, to improve their perform- 





ance. And in peacetime production, x-rays will 
surely play a vital part in developing new designs 
and manufacturing processes—by checking sample 


‘tuns to prove them sound, indicating where or how 


a process may be improved. 

In such practical applications of electronics lies 
a proved means to develop still greater efficiency 
for America’s industrial workshop, to speed new 
products, build new jobs—for our postwar 
future. 

For information on electronic dévices in your in- 
dustry, contact the nearest Westinghouse office—or 
write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-91042 


€} Westin house 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Angry Churchill Wins in Test, 
But Commons Rift is Evident 


Prime Minister’s Stand 
on Minor Domestic Issue Is Seen 
as Sign of Weariness 


The old lion was tired and he was irri- 
tated. The cubs at play had not amused 
him—although they claimed that what 
they were doing could not possibly inter- 
fere with his more important activities. 
They made too much noise, anyway. So 
the lion growled at them and they lis- 
tened resentfully to what the lion was 
saying: / 

“At this very serious time in the prog- 
ress of the war there must be no doubt 
or question of the support which the gov- 
ernment enjoy from the House of Com- 
mons. Accordingly, we have decided... 


. Black Star 
Three jobs wore down Eden 


to resume the committee stage of the 
Education Bill and delete Clause 82 as 
amended entirely from the measure. 

“This act of deletion will be regarded 
as a vote of confidence in the present 
Administration, and if the government 
do not secure an adequate majority it 
will entail the usual constitutional con- 
sequences.” 

The old lion, of course, was Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and by the 
time he growled out the words “constitu- 


tional consequences” the whole crowd of 
M. P.’s had been reduced to a cublike 
stage of frustrated apprehension. For 
those words threatened the resignation 


of the wartime coalition government of - 


Britain. The House was caught aghast. 
The government whips swept into action. 
Members who had abstained from voting 
on the Education Bill were dragged to 
the chamber. Recalcitrant young Con- 
servatives were pulled back into the 
fold. Labor and Liberal leaders ordered 
their followers to support the government 
in which they were represented. 

A day later, still dour but confident, 
the Prime Minister slumped in his front 
seat on the government bench. After two 
hours of debate, the repentant members 
of the House of Commons voted over- 
whelmingly to delete the amended Clause 
82 and reaffirm their confidence in 
Churchill and his government. The vote 
was 425 to 23. From the Labor benches 
rose a single dissenting voice: “Twenty- 
three honest men!” But the cheers of the 
Conservatives roared him down. The 
Prime Minister smiled and walked out. 

The London Sunday Times summed 
up the dispute in the first line of its main 
editorial: “The House of Commons mis- 
behaved on Tuesday, was sorry for it on 
Wednesday, and did public penance on 
Thursday.” 


What Is Confidence?:But the issue 
was a serious one to the government 
and Parliament of Britain. The question 
was whether or not the British Parlia- 
ment had the right to express its dis- 
agreement with some specific govern- 
ment action without implying thereby a 
lack of confidence in the government in 
general. That question had arisen in the 
House of Commons many times before. 
But except where important issues were 
involved, when an adverse vote invari- 
ably topplec the government in office, it 
had never really been settled. And the 
issue on which Churchill emerged the 
victor was by no means resolved by his 
action, nor by the vote of confidence 
which he mustered. 

It came out of a feminist move of 
purely domestic importance. Mrs. Thelma 
Cazalet Keir, small and vivacious mem- 
ber of the youthful Tory Reform Com- 
mittee, had attempted to raise the status 
of women in Britain’s rigid civil service. 
In an amendment to the Education Bill 
she proposed that men and women teach- 
ers receive equal pay for equal work. 
That was the amendment to Clause 82. 

For 117 House members, 35 of them 
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Conservative, the amendment was a 
chance to support a fair principle, sew 
up some of the postwar feminine vote, or 
just show some spunky independence. 
By one vote on March 28, they passed 
the amendment and defeated the Church- 
ill government for the first time since 
Conservatives, Liberals, and Labor 
joined to form it in May 1940. The pun- 
ishment followed the crime with great 
speed when the Prime Minister ordered 
them to reverse their vote or take his res- 
ignation. 
Significance 

Churchill’s showdown with the House 
of Commons was not a popular move 
and, according to most M. P.’s it was un- 
necessary. The House will never forget it. 
Why did he do it? The most widely 
quoted answer is that the Prime Minister 
is overworked and tired. Men were sur- 


prised by his haggard appearance in 


the House of Commons. The war has 
left its mark on Churchill and probably 
he has never quite recovered from his 
last bout of pneumonia. It is also hon- 
estly incomprehensible to him how any- 
one can be occupied with anything ex- 
cept the war at this moment. It annoys 
him when other affairs crop up and de- 








British Combine 
Cranborne: New Foreign Secretary? 


mand his attention. He would like to 
leave postwar problems until postwar. 

But the chief trouble seems to be wear- 
iness. Because of this an important 
change in the British Government now 
seems to be developing. It primarily con- 
cerns Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. 
Like Churchill, Eden is overworked. He 
is leader of the House of Commons and 
has a seat in the War Cabinet as well 
as being Foreign Secretary. : 

The solution that is supposed to have 




















Reo—a name as old as the trucking industry—has been famous 


since 1904 for delivering the goods of industry. Today power- 


ful fleets of Reos, designed to deliver the goods of war on 
the toughest possible jobs, are carrying the 40-year heritage 
of Reo quality to every corner of the earth. War produc- 
tion officials have released a limited quota of medium 
and heavy-duty Reo trucks for 1944 civilian use. Your 
nearest Reo dealer can give you complete information. 


Buy War Bonds... Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich. @® | 
1904-1944... America’s Toughest Truck! iene 
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ASSURES BETTER, STRONGER METAL PRODUCTS, AT LOWER COSTS 


Born of war necessity ... meeting, and exceeding, the tremendous 
production demands to assure complete Victory ... new type WESSON 
Carbide Cutting Tools, for new metal-working techniques, have been 
perfected. These new developments are revolutionizing production 
procedure... multiplying output, shrinking costs, improving precision, 
finish and quality of metal products...and are speed-machining new 
steel-alloys that formerly were considered non-machineable. 


For instance: Employing negative rake and helix angles, vital air- 
plane hinges of steel that is “glass hard”... technically known as 
“S. A. E. 4140” alloy steel, 402 Brinell hardness test... formerly 

requiring 75 minutes to slot in FOUR operations ... now finish- 
slotted by ONE operation, in only TWO minutes! 


This is typical of what can be accomplished now with 
‘miracle-performing” WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools! 


Similar “miracles” can be performed by practically all 
manufacturers in metalworking industries. 


By planning your re-tooling now, with WESSON, you 
establish ‘‘priorities’’ for deliveries when the peace- 
time demand is here... Write, Wire or Phone... 


WESSON COMPANY, 
DETROIT 20, BAICH. 


The success of WESSON Carbide Cutting 
Tools in the machining of modern non-fer- 
rous metals and steel alloys that are tough- 
er, harder, stronger, lighter opens new 
i ge These metals are now ma- 
chined at high woodworking speeds... at 


many times faster feeds... more extreme 
precision, finer finishes ... with longer 
tool life, more units machi between 
tool-grindings! Plan NOW to retool with 
WESSON Carbides ...be ready for the new 
opportunities . . . in this, “The Carbide Age.” 
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been worked out is designed to relieve 
both Churchill and Eden. Under it, Eden 
would resign as Foreign Secretary and 
devote himself to the job of leader of the 
Commons. That is where the irritations 
catch up with the Prime Minister. Eden, 
although a naturally shy man, has finally 
cultivated that one attribute a really suc- 
cessful British politician must have—a 
good House of Commons manner. Eden’s 
successor as Foreign Secretary is slated 
to be Viscount Cranborne, his faithful 
collaborator for many years and now 
Dominions Secretary. 


Sick List 


President Roosevelt’s weariness that 
“shocked” friends (see page 28); Prime 
Minister Churchill’s obvious fatigue (see 
page 40)—these meant that health was a 
simultaneous concern for two of the three 
great Allied leaders. That left Premier 
Stalin. Last week the Germans—probably 
inspired more by wish than by fact—put 
Stalin on the sick list too. 

The Nazi news agency DNB report- 
ed: “Stalin apparently had a collapse and 
fainted while working late hours one 
night in February. Doctors prescribed a 
long rest, so Stalin conferred with Mar- 
shal Voroshiloff, telling him that he 
would appreciate the Russian Army’s in- 
tensifying its advance because he woul! 
not consider a rest until the worst of his 
task is over.” 


Finnish Feelers 


Finland hovered again on the brink of 
peace. The mysterious lull which had 
fallen on the negotiations between Hel- 
sinki and Moscow—after Finland’s re- 
jection of the Soviet peace terms—ap- 
peared to have been broken. Juho K. 
Paasikivi, Finland’s indefatigable search- 
er after peace and negotiator with the 
Russians, was reported to have flown 
direct from Helsinki to Moscow. In ex- 
pectation of important tidings, the Finn- 


International 
Paasikivi: Courier of peace for Finland 
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Classroom aloft in the gd GE Vie 


It is one thing to read about a certain 
place, and quite another thing actually 
to see it. That’s why the airplane can 
be an important factor in the post-war 
field of education. 

By plane, the student can be brought 
into first-hand contact with his subject 
matter. Any city, any locality in the 
country can become a living laboratory 
for him. 

Whether he is studying govern- 
ment, sociology, economics, geology, 
engineering . . . the :tudent will find 
many points of vital interest along 
United’s strategic Main Line Airway. 


In a few short hours, huge Main- 
liners will take him to the city of Wash- 
ington, where his government lives 
and works. He can see the busy iron 
ore ports of the Great Lakes, the teem- 
ing packing centers of the Midwest, the 
scenic and scientific marvels of the Far 
West and the vast Pacific Coast. From 
the Statue of Liberty, in New York 
Harbor, to the Golden Gate Bridge, 
over San Francisco’ Bay, the entire 
route of United’s Main Line Airway 
is alive with educational riches. 

Before students can enjoy these won- 
derful field trips of tomorrow, free 


men must make certain that education 
survives in a free world. After victory, 
among many things, will come the 
glorious Age of Flight . .. when “class- 
rooms” will travel 220 miles an hour 
... bringing to American students new 
knowledge of, and greater lové for, 
their native land. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 
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ish Diet was summoned into a special 
session. i 

The story seemed to be that the Rus- 
sians had proved unexpectedly liberal 
and patient in their dealings with the 
Finns, making concessions in their origi- 
nal terms that made them far more ac- 
ceptable to Finland. It was all part of a 
significant development in Soviet policy 
by which the Kremlin appeared to be 
making every effort to draw such Ger- 
man satellites as Finland and Rumania 
away from the Reich at the moment 
when such action would injure the Nazis 
the most. 


No Poles, Please 


The French Committee of National 
Liberation smarted from a new diplo- 
matic slap last week. What hurt most 
was that it came from a nation Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle believed to be a true 
friend. For while Britain and the United 
States had held back recognition of the 
committee as exile government of France, 
Russia had recognized its claims. Now 
the Soviet treated the French to a blunt 
example of present-day Kremlin diplo- 


macy. Algiers reported that Russia had ‘ 


refused to accept the diplomatic agent 
whom the committee had chosen to rep- 
resent it in Moscow—Gaston Palewski, 
chief of de Gaulle’s political staff. 


Palewski: A behind-the-scenes _politi- 
cal figure in peacetime France, Palewski 
belongs to an émigré Polish family. For 
eleven years he was a close associate of 
Paul Reynaud and served as his political 
adviser when Reynaud headed the last 
government of the Third Republic. Rus- 
sia presumably disliked de Gaulle’s 
choice for one main reason—he was a 
Pole. 

For General de Gaulle, this was just 
another of many disappointments that 
have marked 1944. On March 27, the 
General lashed out at the Allies in an 
address to the Consultative Assembly in 
Algiers. Referring to his committee as the 
“Provisional Government of the Repub- 
lic,” he announced that it “does not need 
any lesson from anyone but the French 
nation that it is entrusted to lead.” 


On Moving In: Five days later, the 
committee’s defiant attitude toward the 
Allies was even more strongly illustrated 
by the publication of a law it adopted last 
March 14 asserting its right to take over 
control of French liberated territory 
whether or not the Allies like it. In es- 
sence, the law provided that immediately 
on the liberation of territory, commussion- 
ers appointed by the committee for each 
theater of operations would take over 
both the civil and military administra- 
tion. 

This scheme was in direct conflict with 
President Roosevelt’s recen* reported de- 
cision to leave to Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower the choice of which authorities he 
would deal with in liberated France. 


When Germany Falls - 


Russia and Poland Stand to Gain 
by Allies’ Plan for Postwar Reich 


The story was really broken by The 
London Observer—the details of the oc- 
cupation agreed upon by President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Premier Stalin at the Teheran conference. 
But it was not really new. It had been 
known in London for some time. Pre- 
sumably, it had been discussed by the 
European Advisory Commission. Ameri- 
can correspondents had cabled what they 
could of it. But the newest version gave 
the most concrete account so far. These 
were the occupation terms to be imposed 
on the Reich: 

@ Russian forces are to occupy all of 
Eastern Germany up to the Oder. 

@ The British are to march into North- 
western Germany. 

@ Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirttemberg 
will come under United States jurisdic- 
tion. 

@ Only the capital, Berlin, will be jointly 
occupied by troops of the three powers. 
@ The question of who should garrison 
Austria, whose independence’ was 
pledged at the Moscow conference, had 
not been settled, but recent discussions 
favored a mixed occupation force (see 
map). 


Vanishing Corridor: It was further 
understood in London that Russian oc- 
cupation of Germany east of the Oder 
would eventually lead to annexation of 
some, if not all, of these territories by a 
new Poland, in compensation for the loss 
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of its eastern provinces up to the Curzon 
Line, which Russia is determined to 
keep. Thus, if this was done, there would 
be no “Corridor” after the war and Poland 
would obtain what it has long been 
striving for: a broad waterfront on the 
Baltic. 

Moscow is known to favor some such 
arrangement and London apparently has 
accepted the principle of it, while the 
United States has not yet manifested its 
intentions in the matter. 


Mongolian Incident 


In the wild and mountainous north- 
eastern corner of Sinkiang, fear the Altai 
Mountains, local Chinese authorities be- 
gan forcibly transferring some of the 
Kazak (Mongolian) settlers southward. But 
a number of the settlers objected and fled 
over the border into the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. Thereupon, Chinese 
troops chased them, broke into Mongo- 
lian territory, and from airplanes fired on 
the refugees and Mongolian localities. 
Mongolian troops then repulsed the in- 
vaders. 

That was the story told this week by 
the Moscow radio, in a dispatch from 
Ulan Bator (Red Hero), capital of 
Mongolia. The events, it said, took place 
at the end of 1943. But the curious thing 
about the Moscow piece was not the fact 
that the news came out so late but, in- 
stead, the stern warning that was tacked 
on the end. Still quoting the Ulan Bator 
dispatch, the Moscow radio cited leading 
Mongolian officials as being “firmly con- 
vinced” that should such violations of 
the Mongolian territory by Sinkiang 
troops recur, then the Soviet Govern- 
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Some fine day the Allies hope to occupy Germany on these lines 
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makes the grade 





@ Up and over western moun- 
tain grades, “Big Boy” hauls 
heavy loads of war supplies. A 
fleet of these “Big Boy” loco- 
motives—the world’s largest— 
rumble over the Union Pacific 
Strategic Middle Route, unit- 
ing the East with the Pacific 
Coast... linking farms and 
factories with the lines of supply 
to our many battle fronts. 


The“Big Boys”—and thousands of 
Union Pacific employes on the 
home front and inthe armed forces 
—are doing their part to hasten 
victory. They’re working and fight- 
ing not only to win the war but to 
uphold the fundamental American 
doctrine of giving each and every 
citizen the opportunity to “make 
the grade” through hard work 


and individual enterprise. 


* Farm production must be supplemented 
by Victory Gardens, Grow more in '44. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 
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“Cat,” in the parlance of the petroleum 
industry, is short for catalyst. And of all 
the developments that have made pos- 
sible the tremendous production of 
high-test aviation gasoline, none is more 
important than a new synthetic crack- 
ing catalyst. This new “cat,” made by a 
commercial manufacturing process de- 
veloped by cooperation between Cyana- 
mid and a leader in the petroleum 
industry, is a special chemical material. 
It is unusual because a single pound has 
a surface area approximating 50 acres 


and it is so heat resistant that the'coke - 


and tar which the surface picks up dur- 
ing the petroleum “cracking” process 
can be burned off without harm to the 
catalyst itself. 

Its use has not only accelerated and 
improved the cracking process of petro- 


leum refining, but has made possible 
greater yields of higher quality gasoline 
from a given quantity of crude oil. Also 
large quantities of butadiene, vital raw 
material for synthetic rubber, are ob- 
tained from gases produced by 
this method of “cat” cracking. 
And because the catalyst itself is 
not changed in the process, it can 
be recovered, reactivated, and 
used over and over again. 

Thus this “cat” with ninety- 
nine and more lives has enabled 
our planes to fly faster and farther, 
se et up our rubber program, 
and at the same time helped to 
conserve our priceless oil reserves. 

A pioneer manufacturer of syn- 
thetic catalysts, Cyanamid is 
working closely with the petro- 


leum industry to increase the output 
and efficiency of oil-derived products. 
This is one of the most interesting of 
the many activities in Cyanamid’s broad 
chemical service. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.* 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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ment, in accordance with the Soviet- 
Mongolian mutual assistance treaty of 
1936, would be forced to give Mongolia 
“every necessary help and support.” 


Significance-—— 


Sinkiang, although it is recognized as 
part of China by the Russo-Chinese treaty 
that was entered into in 1924, lies large- 
ly in the economic sphere of Russia. Al- 
though the Soviets withdrew many of 
their economic missions last year, as 
a result of Chinese diplomatic pressure, 
the province’s trade with Russia still 
probably equals and may exceed that with 
China. 

Thus Russia has for a great many years 
exerted a powerful economic pull over 
Sinkiang. But the incident of the Mos- 
cow radio story was the first time that 
the Russians, even indirectly, had in- 
troduced a threatening Red-tinged po- 
litical note in the Mongolian-Sinkiang 
situation. 

The move was the more surprising in 
view of the fact that the 1936 Russo- 
Mongolian pact mentioned by Moscow 
in its story was forced as a safeguard for 
Mongolia against any possible territorial 
ambitions Japan might have in that direc- 
tion, and not against China. Hence there 
were apparent omnious overtones in the 
Moscow step. One logical explanation was 


that the Russians were preparing the 
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ground for making Mongolia into a So- 
viet full-fledged republic despite the 1924 
treaty with China. Less likely, but still 
not altogether off the cards, was the pos- 
sibility that Moscow was promoting long- 
range designs upon Sinkiang itself. 


Pots, Chamber 


Since the dim nights of antiquity when 
they first appeared, chamber pots have 
been the source of much humor, both 
conscious and unconscious. One of the 
best examples of the unconscious variety 
has just been dug up by The London 
New Statesman and Nation. It was a list 
of the kinds of chamber pots supplied to 
the British Navy and it ran as follows: 
. Pots, Chamber, plain. 

Pots, Chamber, with Admiralty mono- 
gram in blue, for hospital use. 

Pots, Chamber, fluted, with royal ci- 
pher in gold, for Flag Officers only. 

Pots, Chamber, round, rubber, lunatic. 


Italian Irritant 


The diplomatic mail to and from Mos- 
cow has been slow of late, and the result 
last week was another case of bruised 
feelings in Allied capitals. It began on 
March 22 when Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden told the House of Commons 
(aroused by the Soviets’ surprise recogni- 
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tion of the Badoglio regime) that the 
Kremlin “had not expressed any dissent” 
from the British-American decision to 
retain the present Italian Government 
until after the capture of Rome. Even as 
Eden asserted this, a Soviet note was 
on its way to London and Washington 
which emphatically did register such 
dissent. 

The Russian note, which soon arrived 
in Whitehall, demanded that Badoglio’s 
government be broadened by the inclu- 
sion of democratic elements even before 
the capture of Rome. A conciliatory re- 
ply was worked out at the Foreign Office 
and sent to Moscow on March 80. Then, 
while it was on its way to the Kremlin 
the official Soviet paper Izvestia hit the 
newsstands with an irate three-column 
front-page editorial charging that Britain 
and the United States were ignoring Rus- . 
sia’s suggestions regarding Italy. 





Coincidence? While Izvestia did not 
specify whom it meant by the “demo- 
cratic elements” to be included in Bado- 
glio’s Cabinet, developments in Italy pro- 
vided an interesting clue. The Secretary 
General of the Italian Communist party, 
Palmiro Togliatti, alias Ercoli, arrived in 
Naples from Moscow by way of Algiers 
and presided over a conference of Italian 
Communist leaders on March 30. The 
following day a Badoglio spokesman in- 





New Guinea: Freedom came offi- 
cially to the Huon Peninsula in New 
Guinea this week. In what must have 
been one of the first such liberation 
celebrations in the world, 2,500 natives 
demonstrated for hours over deliver- 
ance of the peninsula from the hands 
of the Japanese. The pageant took place 
at Finschhafen, key to the area and a 
new Allied stronghold, which actually 
was taken by the Australians many 
months ago. 

While thousands of American and 
Australian troops squatted on the 
ground to watch, the natives went 
through a routine of dances, chanting 
ceaselessly throughout in traditional 
rambling singsong fashion. Their faces 
were painted with huge blobs and 
streaks of red and white pigment, and 
on their heads they wore pyramided 
feather headdresses. Their brown bodies 
glistened with sweat as the hours wore 
on, but it was the audience rather than 


the sizzling sun. High praise came from 
an American Negro soldier, who said: 
“Boy, are them coons hep cats!” 
During the celebration, there was an 
intermission when an Australian officer 
spoke to the natives in pidgin English. 
He promised them that the Japs would 
never return to pillage their villages 
and make slaves of them, and he asked 





the entertainers who succumbed first to 
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that word be spread to tribes of the 
Sepik Rier area in Western New Guinea 
and in Northern New Britain that those 
regions too, like the Huon Peninsula, 
would soon be free. 

After the dancing had finally ended, 
native cooks paraded. into the open 
area, leading captive wild pigs on vine 
halters. The pigs were roasted on out- 
door ovens in traditional native fashion 
and eaten with huge bowls of rice and 
coconut. Americans who sampled the 
rich meat said it compared favorably 
with Virginia’s best. 


Lisbon: Portugal still lives in a sort 
of prewar atmosphere of whizzing traf- 
fic and plenty of taxis. However, al- 
though gasoline has been comparatively 
easy to obtain, car owners are allowed 
to drive only two days a week—Wednes- 
days and Saturdays—while taxis using 

asoline must go‘no more than 5 miles 
i their headquarters. The result is 
that stocks of gasoline have piled up in 
the storage tanks and new shipments 
have been reduced because there is in- 
sufficient storage space remaining. De- 
spite this abundance, manufacturers of 
gasogenes for automobile use have been 
asked to make a manifest of the quanti- 
ties of this product they have in stock. 
They must also state the types and 
characteristics of the gasogene appli- 


indicate where authorities may inspect 
the machines and the gasogenes. 


ances they have, the selling price, and 


Cairo: A certain Sheikh Abu Eyoun 
is Egypt’s self-appointed custodian of 
morals. He volunteered for this position 
last year and formed a one-man crusade 
against the wickedness of the East. 

Toward the summer of every year, 
the Sheikh decides that female bathers 
are wearing too little and that their 
dresses are overtransparent. He there- 
upon issues his opinions. 

His latest: 

After insisting on religious teaching 
in girls’ schools and the banning of 
drinking, smoking, and gambling among 
women, the Sheikh says that divorce is 
a man’s privilege because man is wiser 
and more considerate than woman. “I 
disapprove of the proposed amendment 
ta.the Islamic divorce law according to 
which a woman can obtain a divorce 
from her husband,” he says. 

Another problem that the Sheikh 
desires to remedy is the “harassing of 
husbands by wives and daughters who 
want them to buy perfumes and lux- 
uries.” 

He also says that men and their wives 
should not go to visit other men and 
their wives. Each sex should meet 
separately. 

















shooting the “BIG DUCKS’ 








MILES AWAY 


Some 
Microhoned Bores in 
Antiaircraft and 
Other Ordnance 


Rifle Barrel Lands ¢ Rifle 
Barrel Greoves © Recuper- 
ator Cylinders ¢ Regulator 
Cylinders ¢ Variable Re- 
coil Cylinders ¢ Rifle Hoops e 
Tapered Gun Chambers... 
(Guns from 2% feet to 75 
feet long—.30 caliber to 
16 inch in diameter), 


Shooting enemy planes at a distance of several 
miles is like shooting big ducks on a grand scale. 
The gunner must “lead” the target to allow for 
its movement while the shell is getting there. 


Hence, the antiaircraft gun is never sighted at 
what it is trying to kill—but at some point in 
advance of the target. 


The eye and experience of the most expert duck 
hunter would be of little use in shooting these “big 
ducks: The pointing of the gun is a complicated 
mathematical problem, solved by an elaborate 
plotting machine. The gun must follow orders 
of this plotting device with utmost exactness. 


Without precision of the very highest order in 
every critical part, the gun couldn’t hit the “big 
ducks:’ Antiaircraft fire would be mildly annoy- 
ing instead of having deadly accuracy. 


Microhoning contributes largely to this result 
because it provides the modern production ap- 
proach to precision in final stock removal— 
maximum precision control of surface character. 


Without this production approach to precision it 
would be impossible to build these “big duck” 
guns in the quantities needed. 
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timated that the old marshal would wel- 
come inclusion in .his Cabinet of a 
Communist representative, possibly as 
Minister of Labor. 

Next Togliatti issued a statement an- 
nouncing the Communists’ willingness 
to collaborate with a new Badoglio gov- 
ernment and their abandonment, at least 
for the time being, of the fight to force 
King Victor Emmanuel to abdicate. To- 
gliatti said the Communists’ view was 
that the king was “not a person but an 
institution” which could not be changed 
until after the war. And he echoed Mos- 
cow’s demands that Badoglio’s govern- 
ment be made more democratic. 


Fish-Oil Squeeze 


The traditional barometer of Russian- 
Japanese relations is the pact on Tokyo’s 
fishing rights in Soviet Far Eastern waters, 
which is negotiated anew each spring. 
Last week Moscow agreed to renew the 
pact. But at the same time it administered 
to the Japs a resounding diplomatic de- 
feat that reflected the immense new 
power of the victorious Red Army and 
the bad fright which recent Allied vic- 
tories in the Pacific have thrown into 
Tokyo. 

Russia’s victory came not over the 
fisheries but over the island of Sakhalin, 
a barren chunk of land north of the Japa- 
nese islands. For 40 years the Russians 
and the Japs have fought and bargained 
for control of fog-shrouded Sakhalin, 
which extends for 600 miles along the 
coast of Russia’s Maritime Provinces. 
Sparsely settled and on the whole unfit 
for cultivation, the island is valuable be- 
cause of its mineral resources, especially 
its oil reserves—estimated in 1937 at 300,- 
000,000 metric tons—and its known coal 
reserves of 177,000,000 tons. 


Conceded Concessions: Originally a 
Chinese dependency, Sakhalin was set- 
tled by Russian pioneers in 1857. From 
1875 to 1905 the island formed an in- 
tegral part of the Czarist empire and was 
used as a penal colony. After the Russo- 
Japanese War, the southern part of Sa- 
khalin was ceded to Japan. Following the 
Bolshevist Revolution, Japanese troops 
seized the Russian portion of the island, 
where the bulk of the oil wells are located. 

ey did not evacuate it until 1925, after 

agreement had been reached under 
which Japan was to get half the oil out- 
put of Northern Sakhalin until 1970. 

Since then, Japanese  concessionaires 
have been drilling oil wells on Northern 
Sakhalin, side by side with the shafts 
operated by Soviet State trusts. The Jap- 
anese often complained that they were 
being hampered by obstructionist tac- 
tics and at least once they threatened 
war. The Soviets, on their side, pressed 
for return of the concessions. 

Finally, on April 18, 1941, the then 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Yosuke Mat- 
suoka, promised to liquidate the oil con- 
cessions in Northern Sakhalin within 





What price have you put on 
YOUR partnership 7 


“, .. for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health . . .” 


You can’t look at a marriage contract 
in a coldly legal light. You can’t put a 
price on love and faith and forgiveness 
and understanding. 


But maybe you've already done just 
that, unconsciously and unfairly, in plan- 
ning your life insurance! 


Most men carry five, ten, fifteen times 
as much insurance as do their wives. 
Does that reflect the relative worth of 
each to the partnership? 


“Of course not,” you say. “That’s 
simply because the husband is the wage- 


earner and his family must be protected 
whatever happens.” 


That’s a reasonable answer and a com- 
mon one. But there’s another side to it. 


A very timely side today. 


When a man goes into military ser- 
vice, his wife must be both mother and 
father to their children. If she dies, the 
father’s insurance is little help because 
he is still alive. And, far from home, 
he can’t help much in any other way, 
but the mother’s insurance does help. 


The need is still acute for any father 
confronted with the same loss. He has 
to hire a nurse or housekeeper for the 
children, which he can ill afford—or rush 


into a marriage of convenience. Wouldn't 
a proper amount of insurance oft his wife 
ease the emergency? 


We raise these questions frankly and 
thoughtfully because they represent real 
problems today, and because we are in- 
terested in seeing men and women 


achieve happy, balanced partnerships. 


Why not talk things over tonight with 
an experienced New England Mutual 
Career Underwriter? He will help you 
work out a plan to fit your own family’s 
situation, and will show you how the 
substantial cash values in your wife’s 
policy can be used to increase your joint 
retirement fund when the children have 


become self-supporting. 


New England Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company 


of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 
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six munths. When Hitler invaded the 
Soviet a few months later, the Japanese 
changed their minds and stayed put. 

The Russians did not insist on their 
rights at that time. But when the tide of 
war in the west turned decisively, they 
again put the heat on Japan. Tokyo was 
ripe for substantial concessions. On 
March 31, Moscow announced _trium- 
phantly that Japan had agreed to return 
the oil and coal concessions, lock, stock, 
and barrel. 

In exchange, Tokyo got nothing but a 
paltry 5,000,000 rubles ($950,000 at of- 
ficial rates) and a promise that they could 
buy 50,000 tons of oil a year, for a period 
of five years—but after the war. Russia 
agreed to renew Japan’s fishing privileges 
for another five years but only with re- 
strictions that may hamper the Japanese 
naval position in far northern waters. 





New City of Light 
Like Paris, Algiers Has a Sphinx, 
But Its Ladies Aren’t for Yanks 


The fighting has passed by Algiers. 
But it is still a great Allied base and the 
headquarters of the Mediterranean com- 
mand. In a way it is the Paris of this 
war. Last week William T. Shenkel, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent, cabled 
the following picture of Algiers in this 
April of 1944—the picture thousands of 
GI’s will take back to their homes and 
veterans’ conventions. 


Algiers is a sunnier, warmer, and more 
picturesque base than Paris in 1918, 
though perhaps not so gay. But it has 
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much the same atmosphere, and GI's of 
the African and Italian campaigns are 
likely to recall the Rue d’Isly—its cafés, 
its vin rouge, its mademoiselles and 
madames—with much the same emotion 
as their fathers recall the Champs Elysées. 

It is a city overflowing with soldiers 
and sailors of all colors and races. Uni- 
forms range from the baggy sky-blue garb 
of the Senegalese and Goums to the 
sharply creased khaki of the Americans 
and British. Yanks, Limeys, and French 
queue up at the movies and belly up to 
bars together, wistfully eyeing the girls. 
Sometimes they argue, and sometimes the 
MP’s are called to stop fights, but rela- 
tions are amicable on the whole. 


High Cost of Low Life: Prices are 
high for the things a soldier on a pass 
seeks. For example, cocottes in the Aletti 




















Into the Open: During the German victories, the guer- 
rilla armies of Europe led a hunted existence and stayed 
underground fa: beyond the cameras of photographers. 
This series of pictures shows how on the eve of Nazi defeat 
they have come out into the open. The two left-hand shots 


Associated Press 


were taken when the Maquis—French patriots—took over 
the town of Oyonnax on Armistice Day last year. The 
right-hand pictu:es show Greek guerrillas who have cap- 
tured an Italian armored car and a Greek band gathered 
in a mountain stronghold. 





Let’s sweat this one out”’ 


“Sweating it out” is Army talk. It 
means making the best of every 
situation . ; . staying with a job 
when minutes creep like hours. And 
the boys in the Forts over Berlin 
and Brunswick do that—literally. 


Five miles up, the air is cold ...so 
cold that vapor trails cling like 
comet tails to the edges of their 
ships. There, amid hot enemy ma- 
chine-gun lead and flak, they sweat 
it out... together. 


The communique we lightly scan 
tells of 700 bombers over Germany 
- «700 bombers. Seven hundred 
units of steel, aluminum, Plexiglas. 


Do we always remember that 700 
bombers mean seven thousand Amert- 
icans—a huge invasion force of ten- 
man Fortress teams? Do we always 
remember that each man thinks in 
terms of the other 
nine... that success 
or failure for all is an 


individual responsibility... that, for 
them E Pluribus Unum is much more 
than just an inscription on a coin? 


At Victor—we, too, are on a good 
team. Fourscore firms are helping 
us make complete Norden Bomb- 
sights for the Army. The team idea 
works ... we know! Let’s all team 
up to hasten Victory. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 
at regular intervals by your local Victor dealer or factory branch. 








eeeand more than 490 branches of 
this bank to serve you. Present and 
post-war business opportunities in California 
command the interest of bankers and execu- 
tives throughout the country. In the develop- 
ment of their interests in this market many of 
these men are finding that the unique state- 
wide service of Bank of America offers 
numerous advantages. Inquiries receive 


prompt attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 

DEPOSITS . 2 » 3,498,153,209.87 

RESOURCES . . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 


Calitornia’s statewide bank 


Bank of Amecica 


NATIONAL 220k Oe 8 ASSOC LAT LO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California ...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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Hotel sidewalk café think nothing of ask- 
ing 4,000 francs—about 80 dollars—for 
their favors. That inflation is due partly 
to the generous nature of the rich Air 
Forces, this war’s plutocrats, who have 
their honest doubts as to whether they 
will ever see a pretty girl again. 

It is also partly due to the American 
command’s efforts to keep the Yanks on 
the straight and narrow path by shutting 
off the supply. For instance, the wicked 
old Casbah, made famous by Hedy 
Lamarr, is out of bounds for Americans. 
The only way a GI may see its crooked 
lanes perched high on the city’s western 
hillside is with an MP or a chaplain as 
protection against the summonses of 
Arab girls from the arched doorways. 
Also out of bounds for Americans is the 
famous Sphinx, a seven-story bordello with 
elevator service. Similar resorts are put 
out of bounds as soon as they are found 
by the MP’s—the MP’s mean business. 

Americans sometimes visit the Sphinx 
by changing clothes with a friendly Brit- 
isher but few try. Some boast of visiting 
the Casbah wearing a native burnoose 
but it is a safe bet that few have. This 
battle to keep Americans straight and 
narrow has been going on for a year 
now, and it has been definitely won by 
the MP’s. 


Rolling Time: So the average GI is 
apt to spend his time at tamer pursuits. 
He probably gulps a few shots of North 
African brandy—called eau de vie—in a 
bar or a sidewalk café. He may drink 
Algerian beer or not too bad red and 
white wines. If he is smart he drinks 
moderately, for after nightfall in the 
dimmed-out streets, drunks are likely to 
be rolled not only for their bankrolls but 
for their clothes as well. Merchant mar- 
iners frequently discover this. The 
clothes go to the thriving black markets 
in back streets. 

The average GI on the loose may buy 
a black-market dinner as a change from 
mess, which, however plentiful, gets 
tiresome. This costs anywhere from $5 
to $10 depending upon the restaurant. 
The meal will be the best-quality French 
cuisine, but the diner will emerge won- 
dering whether he ate horsemeat or 
beef. At these prices, the average Gl 
who allots his money home doesn’t eat 
many non-Army meals or wink at many 
black-market mademoiselles. 

Usually, Americans just talk. They will 
not remember this in the years to come 
but the fact is that the average soldier 
is a lonesome, wistful guy with no place 
to go in a strange town. He is inclined 
to talk to whoever will listen about his 
home town, about where he plans to 
settle after the war, about what and 
where he plans to eat on his first day 
back in the States. He talks interminably 
about the rotation plan and of his 
chances of going home under it. He spec- 
ulates on the invasion, wondering wheth- 
er this theater will get a look-in at the 
show. When tired of talking to friends, 








ely to 
Ils but 


1s home is in a little town—and the 
railroad station is a long trot away. 
But rain or shine, snow or sleet, this 
wistful dog is down thereon the platform 
twice a day—waiting for a pal he’s al- 
ways sure the next train will bring back. 

Again war has made the railroad sta- 
tion the focal point of life in America’s 
cities, towns, and villages. 

Brave good-byes are said there—ex- 
cited greetings shouted. And over the 
glistening rails, by day—into the signal- 
lit, shadowy vastness of the far beyond 
by night—click the freights, the troop 
trains, the crowded limiteds, the fast 
mails of a nation speeding up its date 
with Victory. 

Such are the trains that serve the 
towns and cities on The Milwaukee 
Road’s 11,000-mile system. Between the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific north coast, 


in big city terminals and unpretentious 
depots, the story of America at war unfolds, 
in all its drama, day after day. 

The Milwaukee Road is ever mindful of 
its duty to the men and women in the armed 


services, Their needs must and will be met. 


WAR BONDS 


THE 


At the same time, The Milwaukee Road 
is making every endeavor to maintain ade- 
quate and dependable service for all the 
people in all its territory—and this goes 
for the “Way Station”, where the pup 
meets all trains, as well as for “Big Town”. 


MUALWAUKEE ROAD 
a ee RES ATO age oe 
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he is likely to try atrocious French on 
passersby or get friendly with Arabs in 
sign language. 

Department-store shelves are almost 
bare save for souvenir merchandise for 
the troops. However, soldiers are more 
likely to buy souvenirs from Arab hawk- 
ers than from stores. Most don’t bother 
to haggle and pay the asking price. That 
is the reason that the Arabs are on the 
whole delighted with Americans. Ameri- 
cans reciprocate by overpaying the Arabs 
for personal services. 


Palestine Door Ajar 


At midnight, March 31, Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine came technically 
to a halt under the terms of the 1939 
British White Paper which stipulated 
that a total of 75,000 Jews were to be 
admitted to the mandate up to April 1, 
1944. Thereafter, additional entries were 
to depend on the consent of a majority of 
Palestine’s population, which is two-thirds 
Arab and fanatically opposed to further 
Jewish immigration. 

In actual fact, however, the passing 
ot the deadline changed little, if any- 
thing. Because of the war, only 44,000 
out of the 75,000 admissibles had arrived 
in Palestine by last November. At that 
time the British authorities declared 
immigration could go on until the quota 
had been filled. Nonetheless, Jewish or- 
ganizations used the date of the “shutting 
of the door” to register strong protests 
against the White Paper policy. But the 
March 31 deadline was not miurked b 
any further acts of violence by Jewish 
terrorist organizations. 
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Death by Drowning 


Nazis’ Decision to Open the Dikes_ 


Dooms Holland for Ten Long Years 


In the fertile farmlands of the Nether- 
lands the monotonous throb of the pumps 
is music to a Dutch farmer's ear. Dunes 
and dikes hold back the sea waters that 
rise above neat vegetable fields and 
soggy, close-grazed pastures. But it is the 
pumps which control the water flowing 
through Dutch canals and slowly expel 
more water to create more rich “polder” 
soil—reclaimed land that makes up much 
of the Netherlands. 

In the islands of Zeeland, tacing Eng- 
land, and in the polders edging the Zui- 
de: Zee on the west, some pumps had 
been slowed by last week and others 
were silent. Water oozed silently into the 
fields, overflowed the banks of canals, 
and lapped out in gentle waves. The Ger- 
mans were beginning to do what the 
Dutch had carefully planned but failed 
to carry out effectively in 1940: Flood 
the Netherlands for defense. For the pro- 
tection of Fortress Europe, the Wehr- 
macht prepared a water barrier that 


“would undo the work of three centuries 


and engulf 40 per cent of the country 
(see map). 


The Waters: Plans for the flooding be- 
gan in December, when farmers in the 
Rhine-Maas estuary country were ordered 
to evacuate. At the same time all pump- 
ing stations in North and South Holland 
Provinces were reported mined. In early 
February, the water slowly flowed into 


Newsweek—Fore 


Red area shows the Netherlands regions the Germans plan to flood 
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Beemster Polder, north of Amsterdam, 
and into parts of Zeeland Province, in- 
cluding the island of Walcheren and its 
port, Flushing, peacetime terminus of the 
important boat line from Harwich. 

Evacuées streamed south to the cities 
on higher ground and the villages in the 
east. Carrying 400 pounds of personal be- 
longings each, they were permitted to 
bring their cattle, but the Germans seized 
their horses. 

The refugees were only the first of 
nearly 4,000,000 Dutch who will. lose 
their homes and farms if the Germans 
follow their plan to flood some 5,000 
square miles between Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, west of Utrecht to the coast. 
And the floods were only part of a much 
larger defensive system. 


The Fortress: Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel, in charge of the defense of 
Western Europe, was reported to have 
set up his headquarters at Breda, com- 
fortably south of the high-water mark. 
And the Nazi Transocean news agency 
announced that the marshal had toured 
the defense line along the Dutch and 
Flemish coasts. He saw an impressive 
belt of fortifications. 

At Haarlem, the Haarlem Wood was 
almost completely leveled and in its 
place huge antitank trenches were dug 
by Haarlem citizens at forced labor. At 
Amsterdam, Amstel River bridges were 
blown up, and a 120-yard-wide strip 
on both sides of all rail lines was cleared. 
At Velsen, the Hermann Goring Works 
dismantled a steel rolling mill, presum- 
ably for shipment to the Reich. At The 
Hague about one-third of the buildings 
were torn down to make way for anti- 
tank ditches and pillboxes. Like Amster 
dam, Utrecht, and part of Rotterdam, 
the Netherlands capital is above the 
floodline. 


The Revenge: In London, the Dutch 
Government estimated that it would take 
more than ten years of labor and huge 
sums of money to drain 5,000 square 
miles of flooded land and restore its 
fertility. Some Dutch suggested that 
German territory be handed over to the 
Netherlands after the war, in recom. 
pense, or “leased” during the long or- 
deal of reclamation. A Dutch Nazi paper 
described the ordeal that faced the 
Netherlands now: 

“The Germans will cut the dikes or 
will blow them up, and will open the 
locks and sluices . .. Human beings will 
drown by the thousands, cities will be 
completely isolated, all traffic will stop; 
disease will be rampant, wildly fleeing 
masses of humanity will block all traffic 
and ways of flight to the east. . Our 
Holland, our good Holland, conquered 
from the seas, will again be engulfed by 
the seas and will be returned to the condi- 
tion in which the Batavians found it 
— they were floating down the River 

ine. 





METROPOLITAN MOMENTS 


ue eww ww ww ew we es by Peter Arno 


‘*By Gad, sir! Horsewhipping’s too good for a man who’d snitch my 
own personal Old Fashioned made with Calvert Reserve!”’ 


*Calvert has distilled only war 
alcohol since October 8, 1942 


I YOU promise not to snitch, we’ll let 
you in on the mellow secret of a Calvert 
Reserve Old Fashioned. You see, this 
whiskey has the knack of blending with— 
rather than overpowering—the other in- 


gredients in a mixed drink. And when its 
rare “soft” flavor steals across your taste 
buds—oh, boy! Yes, in these daysof whiskey 
shortage*, Calvert Reserve is more than 
ever “the choicest you can drink or serve.” 





Calvert Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Scratched 


The Canadian Embassy in Chungking 
had planned to promote interest in the 
Canadian short-wave news program by 
offering a weekly prize of $1,000 (Chi- 
nese) for the best written report on the 
program by a Chinese listener. 

Last week the offer was off. The Office 
of War Information, which carries the 
program over its lines in the United 
States and arranges for its broadcast, had 
objected, because the prize money con- 
stituted unfair competition to American 
news programs directed to China. 


Lone Hand 


Determined and experienced, Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King was preparing 
last week for a trip to London, there to 
give his postwar plans for Canada their 
first test. At the London conference of 
British Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
Mr. King might, of necessity, play a lone 
hand. But it was becoming increasingly 
clear that the Canadian Prime Minister 
knew the strength of that hand and how 
he intended to play it. 

These facts Canadians were sure of: 

@ Mr. King would firmly oppose any 


a 


move to develop a common empire for- 
eign policy such as that sponsored by 
Prime Minister Jan Christiaan Smuts of 
South Africa and by Lord Halifax. He 
would hold out for Canada’s right to 
support a strong association of all friendly 
nations to secufe the peace. 


@ In aviation (see page 66) Mr. King 
would reiterate Canada’s intention of 
speaking for herself, pointing to policy 
already announced which favors an in- 
ternational air-transport authority, under 
which Canada could develop her big 
wartime air industry to international 
peacetime flying. 

In the House of Commons last week, 
the Prime Minister declined to say how 
he stood on the question of imperial 
air routes owned by Britain and the 
dominions, which Prime Minister Peter 
Fraser of New Zealand approves. But 
a King supporter in Parliament, Ar- 
thur Slaght, told the story in Bermuda 
the same day: Canada plans to establish 
an air route to Central and South Amer- 
ica by way of Bermuda, Jamaica, and 
Panama, avoiding the United States. 
And preliminary Canadian-American air 
conversations have been going on in 
Montreal. 











Sees 


Associated Press 


Dollar Day Scramble: When Harry Falconer McLean, multimillionaire 
Canadian construction engineer, threw $5,000 in bills and silver from his 
Windsor, Ont., hotel window, this was the scene on the street below. In Mc- 
Lean’s room, pickings were even better. Weston Gaul, Windsor Star reporter, 
got a check for $2,000; other reporters also collected. McLean has caused 
similar excitement in other cities by giving money away with a free hand. 








Thus, on the two most important sub- 
jects to come up at the London con- 
ference, the promise was that Canada 
would be in conflict with the rest of the 
empire. Mr. King wanted freedom of ac- 
tion for the “biggest little nation” of the 
Allies. 


Stephen Leacock, 1869-1944 


When Stephen Leacock retired as head 
of McGill University’s department of 
economics in 1936, he threatened: “Now 
that I am on the shelf I shall reflect a hell 
of a lot, but I shall say nothing.” He didn’t 
mean it, of course, and between the time 
of his “retirement” and his death March 
28 in Toronto, Leacock gave scores of 
lectures and published seven books. He 
was busy to the end. 

McGill’s gentle humorist and serious 
economist had spent much of his 74 
years hard at work. English-born, edu- 
cated in Canada, Leacock wrote the first 
of his 40 books, “Elements of Political 
Science,” in 1906. This scholarly tome 
was followed in 1910, to the great sur- 
prise of his McGill colleagues, by “Lit- 
erary Lapses,” which was in the field of 
pure humor. 

Thereafter, Leacock mixed his talents 
freely, but he always denied that his 
humorous writing was a form of relaxa- 
tion: “There is no trouble in writing a 
scientific treatise on the folklore of Cen- 
tral China, or a statistical inquiry into the 
declining population of Prince Edward 
Island. But to write something out of 
one’s own mind, worth reading for its 
own sake, is an arduous contrivance only 
to be achieved in fortunate moments, few 
and far between. Personally, I would 
rather have written ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land’ than the whole Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica.” 

True to his devotion to original fun, the 
big, rumple-haired professor considered 
his best gag to be the one about the man 
who was so confused that “he mounted 
his horse and rode madly off in all direc- 
tions.” Leacock was prouder of that line, 
which Theodore Roosevelt repeated and 
made famous, than just about anything 
he wrote. 


Canadian Trends 


Estate: The Ontario Government will 
claim a large part of the $13,000,000 
personal estate of the slain Sir Harry 
Oakes if his widow takes up residence in 
Toronto, where she has been visiting. 


Retirement: Canadian civil servants 
may be retired at 55, instead of 65 as at 
present, to open jobs for returning serv- 
icemen. 


Bye-bye Sawfly: In three years, Cana- 
dian wheat growers will be able to ob- 
tain for pert seeding a solid-stem 
type of wheat that thwarts the destruc- 
tive sawfly. The new type was discov- 
ered in Saskatchewan. 
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Ecuadorian Fanesca 


The Colombian city of Pasto, trading 
center of one-story, tile-roofed houses 
where 50,000 people live in the shadow 
of the volcano Galeras, is only 130 miles 
north of (and across the Equator from) 
the Ecuadorian capital of Quito. For 
that reason it has become the campaign 
headquarters of one of the two candi- 
dates for the Presidency in Ecuador’s 
June elections: José Maria Velasco 
Ibarra, a thin, 6-foot professor with a 
white complexion, a reddish nose, a per- 
suasive tongue, and such a reputation for 
trouble-making that the administration 
will not permit him to enter Ecuador to 





International 


He made more than that in 1934, when 
he was President (as a Liberal) for a 
year. Failing to win support for his eco- 
nomic program, he tried to dissolve 
Congress and hold new elections. He also 
imposed a rigid censorship and jailed 
many opposition leaders. This provoked 
the army, which deposed him in a coup 

"état but he tried to come back in 1940 
as a candidate against Carlos Arroyo del 
Rid, the present Liberal President. After 
Arroyo del Rié was declared the winner, 
Velasco’s followers seized the Simén Boli- 
var airport at Guayaquil and called for a 
nationwide uprising, which failed to de- 
velop. He was exiled as a result. 

Now all Ecuadorian political factions 


Newsweek 


Velasco Ibarra shouted across a border ... Albornoz was the inside candidate 


carry on his anti-administration cam- 
paign. . 

From Pasto, Velasco goes south 50 
miles on the Pan American Highway to 
the Ecuadorian border to see delegations 
of his supporters a few yards away on 
Ecuadorian soil. The government at 
Quito will not let the delegations leave 
the country, but they can shout to their 
chief the latest reports. 


Rebel: Actually, having to stay out of 
Ecuador is not much of a handicap to 
Velasco, for by tradition the candidates 
themselves seldom canvass for votes. 
Campaigning is done by seconds, who set 
up national and local committees, hold 
meetings, make speeches, and plaster the 
towns with posters. Some people in the 
government would prefer to have Velasco 
admitted. They say that with his quick 
temper and his domineering manner he 
could make at least one important enemy 
@ day. 


except the Liberal-Radicals and the Con- 
servatives® have formed a “Democratic 
Alliance” to support Velasco, but the 
government refuses to permit his return 
to the country “be¢ause he is a hard- 
hearted revolutionary.” 


Sampson: The government is backing 
Miguel Angel Albornoz, an amiable 
giant who is President of the Senate and 
who, despite his 69 years, is one of the 
strongest men physically in Ecuador. 
Albornoz has gone to the unusual length 
of announcing in specific detail a pro- 
gram which calls for the eradication of 
illiteracy, a higher standard of living for 
Ecuadorian workers, and a program of 
mine, factory, and oil well development. 

His followers say the conglomeration 
of Independent Liberal, Socialist, Revo- 
lutionary Vanguard, and Communist par- 
ties backing Velasco is nothing more nor 





*Unofficially this land-owning, clerical-minded 
group supports Velasco. 
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less than a fanesca, the Ecuadorian Holy 
Week dish compounded of fish, vege- 
tables, milk, potatoes, etc. They explain 
that when you eat fanesca you do not ask 
what has been put into it, but what has 
been left out. What the Velasco fanesca 
lacks is the support of the Liberals who 
have been in power (except for brief dic- 
tatorships) since 1895. 


The “Master’s” Voice 


Early last month, just after the Farrell 
regime in Argentina had won the recog- 
nition of Chile, its experts in persuasion 
went to work on José de Paula Rodrigues 
Alves, the Brazilian Ambassador to 
Buenos Aires, to gain another convert. 
They pointed out that Brazil would jeop- 
ardize hard-won markets in Argentina by 
refusing to go along with the Farrell gov- 
ernment and that Brazilian participation 
in any move against Argentina would 
unify the “bloque austral”—the Argentine 
nationalist dream of a bloc of anti-United 
States nations made up of Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, and perhaps 
Uruguay. 

These words were hardly out of the 
colonels’ mouths before United States 
Ambassador Norman Armour saw Rod- 
rigues Alves and told him that Washing- 
ton would stand firm, no matter how 
many countries recognized Farrell. The 
Argentine Government lost out in trying 
to swing Brazil its way, but it didn’t for- 
get Armour. 

Last week, in an off-the-record talk for 
the guidance of Argentine newspaper re- 
porters, the Interior Minister, Gen. Luis 
Perlinger, urged that all Argentines “show 
an angry face” to Armour, a man he de- 
scribed—barely anonymously—as the rep- 
resentative of a country which refuses to 
maintain relations with the Farrell govern- 
ment, “the masters of the house.” He 
went on to outline an Argentine policy 
line based on an assumption that the 
Western Allies would ultimately fight 
Russia because the Anglo-American mid- 
dle classes were more anti-Russian than 
anti-German. The victors, he said, would 
then attempt to dominate Argentina. 

Even as Perlinger spoke, the “mastery” 
of the Farrell government was in some 
dispute. Twenty-one of the 33 Argentine 
generals in active service called at the 
Casa Rosada with a memorandum asking 
immediate elections and a return of con- 
stitutional guarantees. 


Bolivia’s Bow 


The Bolivian Government went the 
limit last week in presenting a democratic 
front to the rest of the Americas to wipe 
out the stain of non-recognition because 
of suspicion of Axis influence. It released 
José Antonio Arze, leader of the Leftist 
Revolutionary party, and let him start 
campaigning for a coalition of liberal ele- 
ments in the July elections. Then it an- 
nounced that it would not support any 
candidates of its own. 
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CIO Demand for Wage Guarantee 


Raises Unprecedented Problems 


| If Steelworkers Win Fight, 
/ Industry Claims Weekly Payroll 
| ‘Would Soon Liquidate Assets 


It was largely obscured by other issues, 
but potentially it could be the most im- 


| portant. Philip Murray, CIO head, in 


arguing for wage and other benefits for 


| his United Steelworkers of America, ac- 


tually had asked the War Labor Board 
to recognize an entirely new economic 
concept. It was, of course, his insistence 
that the steel industry guarantee its work- 
ers a minimum of 40 hours of wages a 
week for the next two years—come what 
may in the way of depression or prosper- 


What lulled most observers into com- 
placency about this demand was the fact 
that it was not new, as such. Murray, 
along with other labor leaders, had in 
past negotiations pulled this one out of 
the hat. But usually it had gone the way 
of all so-called bargaining points when 
wage demands were met or satisfactorily 
compromised. This time, however, there 
was something new in the pic- 
ture, and it lent special emphasis 
to what in the past was a routine 
demand. First was the fact that 
Murray’s flat request that the 
Little Steel formula be smashed 
and the workers granted 17 
cents more an hour had given 
not only the Administration, but 
the whole nation as well, a severe 
case of economic indigestion. 

In its simplest aspect, ac- 
quiescence would pull the plug 
out of the Administration’s whole 
stabilization program. Whatever 
the faults of this program, the 
plain truth is that it is the only 
one the nation has and, there- 
fore, the best we have. And if it 
is discarded at this stage of the 
game the alternative quite pos- 
sibly would be a mad race into 
the limbo of acute inflation. This 
is something which everyone has 
feared. Because of this general 
fear friends of organized labor 
are searching unremittingly for 
a satisfactory substitute. And 
Murray has obliged them with 
such a substitute. It is the guar- 
anteed annual wage. 


Earner Appeal: The propos- 
al has powerful appeal to wage 
earners. It is well known that the 


bogeys of (1) postwar unemployment 
and (2) seasonal and other uncertainties 
of employment—particularly in the prince- 
and-pauper steel industry—are among the 
things steelworkers think most about. So 
if Murray could tell them that their 
wages for the next two years were guar- 


anteed, no matter whether or not there . 


was work to do in exchange for that pay, 
it is possible that the 17-cent demand 
could be satisfactorily resolved merely 
by adjusting (within Little Steel) what 
inequalities and inequities were turned 
up. And Murray thus would emerge with 
a far greater triumph than his rival, John 
L. Lewis, who blasted such a big crack 
in the Little Steel formula that the price 
of coal bounced up—and stayed there. 
Last week Murray finished presenting 
his demands before a WLB panel. In 
addition to the 17 cents an hour and the 
guaranteed annual wage, there was the 
usual long string of others, including: 
severance pay ranging from four to eight 
weeks’ equivalent, wage premiums of 
from 5 to 10 cents an hour for afternoon 
and night shifts, liberalized vacation pay, 
equalization of geographical differences 


Harris & Ewing 
Murray’s wage plan was a new economic concept 
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in pay, etc. The whole, excluding the 
guaranteed annual wage, would add up 
to $341,000,000 a year. 

With that chore out of the way, two 
members of the WLB panel at the end 
of the week went to Pittsburgh for a 
firsthand look at steel in the making. 
And, meanwhile, the industry was put- 
ting the finishing licks on what is to be a 
fight for its very existence. Hearings will 
start on April 18 for steel’s presentation 
to the panel. 


Significance-—~— 


Murray’s demands, if granted, would 
create a situation unique in the con- 
tractual relations between labor and pri- 
vate capital, not only in this country, but 
in the whole world. Industry sources state 
that ifthe guaranteed annual wage is 
granted it will be nothing but “legalized 
larceny.” Murray called it the respon- 
sibility of management to labor. 

In any event, analysis of what it would 
do to one company—United States Steel 
Corp.—shows why the steel industry pre- 
dicts that if Murray has his way the in- 
dustry will be thrown into eventual 
bankruptcy—probably after borrowing 
government funds (meaning possible gov- 
ernment ownership) because no private 
source would make loans to an industry so 
saddled. For example: In 1943 Big Steel's 
average payroll was about $17,000,000 a 
week. At that rate, if it were paying work- 
ers for doing no work, its cash and gov- 
ernment bonds, listed in current assets, 
would last about 22 weeks. 

Records show that in the United States 
four general classifications of an- 
nual wage plans have been tried 
out over a period of years. Today 
the number of such plans which 
are in operation in companies of 
better than average size and 
which involve annual guarantees 
can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. The plans tried or in 
effect now are as follows: 


Employment Guarantee: 
This is the most common type. 
Under it eligible workers are 
guaranteed a certain number of 
pay checks (never a full 52- 
week work-year at standard 
weekly wages to all workers, 
though). But the workers must 
meet certain tests, such as length 
of employment. And, as in the 
case of Procter & Gamble Co., 
which has such a plan, it does 
not apply to certain mills where 


the work is highly seasonal. 


Annual Wage: The company 
promises to give the worker a 
specified number of hours of 
work throughout the year. It is 
about the same as if the com- 
pany gave the worker a drawing 
account. Repayment in hours of 
work or any advances made to 
him which were not earned *' 
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by a compact gasoline-driven refrigerating unit developed in the laboratories of the 
York Corporation for the Army Quartermaster Corps. They can maintain a constant 
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to 120° and roof temperature to 150°. Each unit operates automatically and is entirely 


self-contained. The demands on refrigeration and air conditioning brought about by 


York and leading trucking concerns foresee fleets of refrigerated trucks swiftly rolling 


up and down the land . . . operating at America’s beck 


strong nation grow stronger. 


LITTLE BROTHER... Where terrain is mountainous and the going too rough, 
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Oiler to Flattop: The 552-foot Esso tanker New Orleans, with a 18,500-ton 
displacement and a speed better than 18 knots, had already been transformed 
into a Navy oiler when fast-changing sea warfare gifted her with an even more 
important role—that of a flattop. The vessel was taken to the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. yards, where the task of conversion from oiler to flattop involved removal 
of the ship’s superstructure and the bulkheads in the tank spaces, plus installa- 
tion of carrier equipment including two platform elevators. 





the time, is expected later. The Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Co. and Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co. have such plans in operation; General 
Electric Co., which had such a plan in 
some departments, dropped it gradually 
after the Social Security law was enacted. 


Wage Advances: The company ad- 
vances to workers a cash loan, not repay- 
able under certain circumstances, the 
equivalent of the difference between ac- 
tual earnings and a given percentage of 
the normal, full-time rate, usually 60 per 
.cent. The General Motors Corp. put this 
type of a plan into effect for five-year em- 
ployes some years ago but dropped it at 
the onset of war when full employment 
eliminated seasonal tooling-up layoffs. 


Limited Security: Income is guaran- 
teed over comparatively short periods. 
For example, a company would guarantee 
a minimum work week of 35 hours to 
workers, as long as employed, plus a dis- 
missal wage. The William Wrigley Jr. 
Co. has in operation a plan having some 
of these characteristics. 

But all these variations, in addition to 
featuring a number of safety factors such 
as frequent readjustments and guarantees 
for only a percentage of the work-year or 
work-week, contain one vital ingredient 
which is missing from that proposed by 
the CIO: They are by and large voluntary 
on the part of workers and employers and 


are subject to modification by either side, 
especially where longer-term guarantees 
are involved. In short, they were not 
entered into or enforced by any govern- 
mental order, executive or otherwise. 
Furthermore, these plans predominantly 
are identified with consumer-goods in- 
dustries, i.e., those with relatively steady 
sales as contrasted with the sharp ups- 
and-downs of demand experienced by a 
capital goods industry, such as steel. 


Labor vs. Labor 


It looked like a preview of April Fool's 
Day but the pickets who were picketing 
the pickets at the gates of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. in Cleveland early last 
week were in deadly earnest. The oppos- 
ing factions had tied up a war plant in a 
bitter battle for leadership of Local 1519 
of the United Steelworkers (CIO). The 
local’s officials—ousted by Philip Murray, 
CIO and steel-union president, for failing 
to end a wildcat strike—were urging 
workers to remain away from the plant 
in protest against “Murray dictatorship.” 
Pickets representing officers of the inter- 
national union were distributing hand- 
bills urging them back to work. 

That was only one in a series of feuds 
between local and parent organizations 
which made the week’s labor headlines: 
@ The United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers (CIO) 
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acted to expel union members who had 
violated the union constitution by haling 
it into court over an election dispute. In 
its election, Local 595 had listed candi- 
dates under the designations “Rightee” 
and “Leftee.” The “Rightees” had scored 
a victory in the contest involving 7,500 
employes of the Eastern Aircraft Division 
plant of the General Motors Corp. at 
Linden, N. J. Protesting to the interna- 
tional office, the losing “Leftees” claimed 
their unauthorized ballot had _handi- 
capped vote-getting by creating the im- 
pression they were radical. 

Acting on the complaint, the UAW 
pronounced the election illegal, ordered 
a new one, and set up administrators for 
the local until the election could be held. 
But the “Rightees” under George R. 
Morgan, newly elected president of the 
local, blocked the move by securing an 
injunction restraining the international 
from taking control of their organization. 

Meeting for two days in New York 
last week, UAW officials urged Morgan 
to drop the court suit and decreed that 
a new election be held in not more than 
60 days but not sooner than three weeks. 
Meanwhile, a decision’ on whether to 
expel Morgan for instituting court ac- 
tion before exhausting union procedure 
was reserved for a meeting to be held 
in Minneapolis May 1. 

@ Trouble long brewing in the ranks of 
the International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers Union reached a 
climax when Joseph V. Moreschi, union 
president and twelve officials were in- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury on 
charges of embezzling $500,000 of the 
organization’s funds. 

@ Another indictment directed at a la- 
bor leader charged Thomas V. De Lor- 
enzo, president of Local 365, Brewster 
Aeronautical unit of the UAW, with 
making false statements to the United 
States Civil Service Commission. The 
perjury was committed, the government 
charged, when the defendant sought em- 
ployment last April as a_labor-panel 
member of the War Labor ‘Board. 

@ Removal of an American flag, pur- 
chased by workers and hung beneath a 
crane runway at the Aliquippa, Pa., 
works of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
caused a strike of 859 CIO United Steel- 
workers of America this week. The flag 
was taken down last Thursday for display 
elsewhere at the direction of a general 
foreman and a section foreman who 
feared dropping grease might stain it. 
When workers grumbled, the flag was 
restored fifteen minutes after its re- 
moval. But on Monday the men struck, 
demanding removal of the two foremen. 


. Travel Time: Portal-to-portal pay for 
underground travel in iron-ore mines 
was OK’d last week by the United States 
Supreme Court. Question: Does this set 
a precedent for coal miners? United 
Mine Workers officials said yes. But Ed- 
ward R. Burke, president of the South- 
ern Coal Producers Association, thought 
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e Ever hear of the tin can that carries 
a bomb’s “‘bite’’? It protects a fuze 
that puts teeth in the bomb—makes 
it explode. 

Speaking of bites, here’s some- 
thing that will please your dog! 
Someday tin cans will again protect 
his food and give him convenient, 
nutritious dishes. They’ll be pretty 
“doggy” dishes, too! For example: 

A special new dog food has been 
developed, rich in bone-building min- 
erals plus cod liver oil and seasoning. 
This has already been packed in cans. 

Many more nutritious new foods 
are being tested by the progressive 
animal food industry. And you can 
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bet they’ll come in cans. The tough 
testing ground of war is proving that 
cans protect. They’re safe and conve- 
nient, easy to store, handle and use. 

Todo our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new 


_ and better things in Continental cans. 


POST-WAR PLANNING HELP; We will be glad 
to discuss future uses or improvements of 
your product or package, and help you in 
post-war planning. Write to our Post-War 
Planning Department, 100 E. 42nd Street, 
NewYork City 17, N.Y. Or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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The Limitless Right-of-Way 


HAT Leonardo da Vinci sought in the study of birds was 
what this generation has created and developed—a prac- 
tical method of human flight. 

But we have found infinitely more—a means of commercial 
and cultural intercourse between towns, cities, states and nations 
which meets, with dramatic timeliness, America’s economic as 
well as military needs. 

This nation’s air transport system has brought air travel 
within practical reach of millions. Tomorrow, the Airlines which 
created this system will continue its expansion. In thousands of 
communities, one will be able to choose a destination— Toledo 
or Timbuctoo—and head for it at three or more miles a minute. 

This expansion means that the Airlines will spend millions at 
a time when the nation’s economy most needs such expenditure. 


But a far greater stimulant will be the many new types of indus- 
trial enterprise which the speed and flexibility of air transporta- 
tion will help create—developing a need for millions of workers, 
many new skills. 

More than any other one group in the world, the Airlines of 
the United States have carried the responsibility and the risk 
of opening the limitless right-of-way of the sky. They have 
paved it with more than two billion miles of experience. They 
intend to bring it finally to the threshold of every man’s door. 

w» » » 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early 
if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery by dis- 
patching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport Associa- 
tion, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE WORLD (NHN AER FTRANSPORTE 
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not. Meanwhile, most of the nation’s coal 
mines were paying workers for travel 
time under the agreement worked out 
between UMW and the government. 


Chick, Chick! 
Discouraged by Drop in Egg Prices, 
Growers Plan to Raise Less Poultry 


The poultry branch of the War Food 
Administration admitted last week end 
that it “may have misled farmers” in 
promising a support price for eggs. “Per- 
haps,” it acknowledged, “the whole thing 
is confusing.” 

Prompting the remark was the demand 
of fifteen Midwestern senators—almost 
one-sixth of the Senate—that Marvin 
Jones, WFA administrator, do something 
at once to make sure that the nation 
would have a near-normal supply of 
chickens and eggs next fall, winter, and 
spring. Because in many areas the farm 
price of eggs dropped during the preced- 
ing week to a point close to depression 
levels (18 to 20 cents a dozen), farmers 
by the thousands were refusing to buy 
baby chicks this spring to replenish their 
laying flocks. 


Chicken Feed: This was the culmina- 
tion of a situation that had been develop- 
ing since the first of the year, when 
feed costs were trending higher and eggs 
lower. From all sections of the country, 
hatcheries—reporting their outlook for 
the season to the Hatchery Tribune, a 
top magazine in the industry—verified 
that American farmers would buy 17 
per cent fewer baby chicks this year 
than last. Hatcherymen were in a quan- 
id as they watched the chicks accum- 

ate. 

Although the total number hatched 
in January and February was 9 per cent 
below that in the same months last year, 
this was not a big enough reduction to 
save the hatcheries from heavy losses. 
While the industry was trying hard to 
hold the prices for top-quality chicks, 
which were in relatively better demand, 
the rural press was loaded with adver- 
tising offering chicks at prices as low as 
one-half of those prevailing a year ago. 
And the hatcheries were not having too 
much success in moving them. Some were 
even destroying their Leghorn cockerels 
5 are never in much demand any- 
way). 


Counting Their Eggs: The hatchery- 
men for a while had hopes, however, that 
demand might firm up and that they 
would come out somewhere near even by 
curtailing summer hatching. But last 
week, when farmers in Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, and other heavy-pro- 
ducing Midwest states began to get only 
14 cents a dozen for eggs, while fee 
was still scarce and high, the whole out- 
look changed, cancellations of baby- 
chick orders flooded in. Missouri, where 
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a big percentage of the hatchery indus- 
try is centered; reported that purchase 
of baby chicks had dropped as much as 
67 per cent below the same week last 
year. Elsewhere in the nation the story 
was much the same. The industry was 
panicky. And, of course, all this meant 
that there would be fewer chickens and 
eggs than 1943’s_ record production 
(3,800,000,000 pounds of meat chickens; 
4,949,000,000 dozen eggs). 


Significance 


One reason that farmers earlier in the 
year had planned to reduce their poultry 
flocks was simple economics: Feed costs 
rose 22 per cent in the past twelve months 
while egg prices dropped 7 per cent. 
Furthermore, chicken raisers were not 
sure they could get feed at any price, 
owing to the scarcity of corn, wheat, and 
other feed grains. Hence they were not 
taking any chances. 

Over and, above that, however, last 
week’s debacle in the egg market aroused 
them to the fact that their government 
had backed up on what had appeared to 
be a clear-cut promise. Farmers had been 
led to believe right along that the WFA 
meant exactly what it had said on Jan. 
26 “that it [the WFA] will support 
prices to producers for eggs . . . in no 
event less than a United States average 
price received by farmers of 30 cents 
per dozen in the spring and early sum- 
mer...” But when the record numbers 
of hens on American farms hit an all- 
time production peak early in March, 
egg prices dropped as much as 10 cents 
a dozen. 

Right there was where farmers howled 








that the government had reneged on 
what had been accepted in g faith. 
The WEA tried to explain that it is pay- 
ing a support price of 30.1 cents—and 
this was true. Where the catch came was 
that this was only for such eggs as the 
WFA decided to buy and not a support 
price for total output like that given 
potato and other prices. 

Yet if the chicken population is per- 
mitted to decline appreciably, eggs next 
winter may cost as much as $1.25 a 
dozen retail—perhaps more—unless heav- 
ily subsidized. 


Wrigley Walks Out 


President of Chewing Gum Firm 
Retains Whip Hand as Director 


For three years, Philip K. Wrigley, 
shy, friendly, and perennially worried- 
looking, had been mulling over his rela- 
tions with the directors and officers of 
the William Wrigley Jr. Co. As president 
of the $64,000,000 chewing-gum corpo- 
ration he found that his job came down 
to asserting himself lightly and following 
orders of the board of directors. (In ad- 
dition to other details, he supervised the 
company’s heavy advertising program.) 
But the 48-year-old “P. K.,” who started 
to learn the chewing-gum business when 
he was 20, was concerned about a grow- 
ing cleavage between the present policies 
of the company and those on which it 
had been founded by his late father in 
1891. In short, the president did not like 
the way his company was being run. 

So, last week in Chicago, when the 
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Hatcherymen worried while their flocks brooded 








Oilgear generator or pump powering 
three accelerators that actuate molding 
presses. Many processes have used this 
successful Oilgear technique for years 
and with entire satisfaction. 


Oilgear made idle seconds do the work of dollars 


@ If the new machine or proc- 
ess you are developing has idle mo- 
ments in its recurrent work cycle, 
take a tip from Phoenix. The Phoenix 
Metal Cap Company of Chicago oper- 
ates a battery of plastic molding 
presses. These presses require no 
power at all during the charging peri- 
ods, so Oilgear engineers saw a way to 
reduce costs. Instead of the big drive 
that would normally be required, they 
installed one small, highly efficient 
Oilgear Fluid Power generator .. . 
and for each press, a single air-accel- 
erator. The Oilgear system works 
while the presses rest ... building up 
in the accelerators the tremen- 
dous power required for the mold- 


ing operation. The saving in initial 
drive investment was immense, power 
consumption was reduced. 

This is just another highlight in the 
story of Oilgear versatility which with 
Oilgear engineering experience is solv- 
ing problems up and down the land— 
machine design puzzles solved by 
means of the tremendous force in 
small space ... the force without mo- 
tion... the steplessly variable speeds 
. . « the combination of linear and 
rotary motion... or any of the other 
functions Oilgear provides. Oilgear 
may be a “natural” for you. Why 
don’t you find out? Now is the time. 
. - . THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 
1301 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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eleven directors of the company filed into 
a room on the sixteenth floor of the 
Wrigley Building, James C. Cox, vice 
president and treasurer, and with Wrig- 
ley since its earliest days, took P. K.’s 
place at the head of ‘the oblong table, 
The explanation came midway in the an- 
nual meeting. Wrigley had walked out of 
the job he had held since he was 29. 


On Changing Chairs: Looking very 
tired (he has not had a real vacation in 
twelve years) and obviously suffering 
from a bad cold, P. K. haltingly read to 
the handful of bewildered stockholders 
present a letter of explanation which 
later went out, with minor changes, to all 
10,500 Wrigley stockholders: 

“I saw no alternative but to retire as 
chief executive of the company and de- 
vote my energies and experience instead 
in the position of an active director. I be- 
lieve that in this capacity and by urging 
those policies which I consider funda- 
mental, I can best serve the interest of 
the business. For the first time in my .‘fe, 
I will be able to sit on the board of direc- 
tors in a position to think and act as an 
individual and not as a part of a neces- 
sarily cumbersome piece of machinery.” 

Later, Cox told reporters: “I thins he 
[Wrigley] is just worn out.” But Wrigley 
said to the newsmen: “I have gone on the 
belief that it will be a long, tough war. 
Some others think it will be ever in a 
hurry.” And for a company that is selling 
a large part of its product to the armed 
forces, and seriously cutting into the 
available civilian supply to meet that de- 
mand, the length of the war poses many 
a, problem. 


P.K.’s Punch: That the company, un- 
der the new setup, will have a more dis- 
tinctively P. K. flavor seems certain. As 
the largest single stockholder the retiring 
president probably could have forced nis 
policies and maintained his job as presi- 
dent but, as he explained to stockholders, 
“if I have to kick myself into some posi- 
tion I don’t want it.” Owning directly 
98,943 shares (out of 1,965,642) and 
with a beneficial interest with members of 
his family in 520,078 other shares—31.5 
per cent in all—he will pack,a Sunday 
punch as a plain director. 

P. K.’s first plan is to take a vacation. 
He will go to French Lick “and find out 
what’s wrong with the Cubs” (the Chi- 
cago National League baseball team 
which he owns). As for the Wrigley Co., 
which has never missed a dividend and 
which earned a 1948 profit of $7,220,531, 
“things are going right.” He added em- 
phatically: “I intend to see that they con- 
tinue to go right.” 


Fight for the Air 


How to coordinate the postwar inter- 
national aviation ambitions of the world 
powers holds about as big a charge of 
dynamite and is as full of complications 
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N London’s old Berkeley Square, whose 
pavements William Pitt, Lord Clive and 
Alexander Pope once trod, a branch of an 
American bank came into being seven yearsago. 
For a few too-brief years it served its original 
purpose. Then Hitler struck—and through the 


Blitz this office, one of the three London. 


branches of the Chase National Bank, con- 
tinued to facilitate the aid which America was 
even then extending to hard-pressed Britain. 

Pearl Harbor raised the curtain on a new 
scene in the short history of this Chase branch. 
A new service was immediately inaugurated 


there. As a result, tens of thousands of men of 


our ‘armed forces, G.I.s and generals, blue- 
jackets and admirals, are using this Chase 
branch in ways seldom associated with a com- 


flowers, candy and other gifts from their boys 
overseas—the bank taking care of the orders 
by cable or airmail, without profit to it for 
the service. 

This Berkeley Square branch is near the very 
center of American military and civilian activ- 
ities in the British capital. Hence it has come to 
be financial headquarters for much of the per- 
sonnel there. Checks are cashed daily for many 
members of our armed forces and funds are 
transmitted for them to and from the United 
States. The staffs of American missions and 
departments likewise utilize these convenient 
facilities extensively. 

Thus the oldest American banking organiza- 
tion in London helps the men overseas keep 







their ties with their families at home. Berkeley 
Square has a new chapter to add to the many 
events its stately Georgian houses have seen. .: 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
rar inter- 


he world HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
harge 0 
slications LONDON—Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square, Bush House, Aldwych 
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Americans got their first news of the 
bombing of Cassino over CBS. John 
Daly, on short wave from Naples, broad- 
cast the announcement of the all-out air 
bombardment together with an inter- 
view with the bombardier of the lead 
plane at 10:01 a.m. EWT, March 15. 


* 


Some part of 400,000 high-school 
boys and girls in Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul keep abreast 
of world news by studying a huge dis- 
play board, suggested by Fox Case, head 
of the Columbia Pacific Network’s news 
department. 

Mounted on the board next to Teach- 
er’s desk is a world map 7 feet square; 
a four page digest of the previous week’s 
news, prepared by CBS news editors, 
and a complete schedule of the CBS sta- 
tion’s news programs— in this instance, 
KNX (Los Angeles), KMOX (St. Louis) 
and WCCO (Minneapolis-St. Paul). 

The school systems of the four cities 
like this service, say it helps make 
tomorrow’s citizens better Americans. 

* 

Gene Fowler speaking, in his magnif- 
icent Good Night Sweet Prince 
biography of Jack Barrymore: 

“We had tea...at Lionel’s home 
...just recently...and he said ‘I 
have something to show you. I 
have just completed a manuscript 
concerning Jack’s and my times 
together.’ 

“Lionel then brought a manu- 
script from a briefcase. It is not a 
literary work, but a musical composition 
called‘In Memoriam. It contains nostal- 
gic melodiesof Lionel’s owncontrivance ; 
and through it there persist gypsy airs, 
both sad and gay, and a little song, 
‘Blue Forget-me-nots, which the brothers 
used to hear at the Cafe Boulevard in 
New York when they were young and 
eager and touched with dreams. 

“ ‘Unless my friend Eugene Ormandy 
and his Philadelphia Orchestra play it’ 
said Lionel, ‘we'll just file it away. 
Ormandy would understand better than 
anyone else what it means.’ 

“Lionel looked for a long time at the 
score of his memorial music, then said, 
‘To write this was like having a long 
visit with Jack.’ ” 

Well...the other day James Fassett 
of CBS asked Eugene Ormandy to look 


at Lionel’s score. As a result, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, in its CBS broadcast 
at 3:30 EWT on April 22 will perform 
In Memoriam, for the first time, and 


those who wish may lay a handful of 


early blue forget-me-nots at the feet of 
the greatest player of our country in 
our day. Lionel will speak briefly, and 


Ethel, Ned Sheldon and Gene Fowler’ 


will be listening with you. 
* 


If you examine the contents of the 
average 24-hour broadcasting day at 
CBS you find the taste and preferences 
of the families of John Doe and Richard 
Roe pretty well reflected. Here is the 
schedule: 

Musical programs. . 9 hrs., 38 min. 

Dramatic programs . 6 hrs., 46 min. 

Comedy and variety . 2 hrs., 25 min. 

News programs ... 3hts., 59 min. 


Talks .... 


25 hrs., 34 min. 

(The “day” total of 25 hrs., 34 min. 

isn’t done by mirrors. Different pro- 

grams play different sectors of the net- 
work at the same time.) 


* 


West Virginia coal miners in the 
bituminous fields around Beckley 
rely heavily on WJLS, CBS affili- 
ate, to notify them of important 
messages. Ninety-eight percent 
own radios; many keep them go- 
ing in their homes from 6 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Some even use the radio as 
alarm clocks, attaching automatic 

timing devices; music wakes Mother; 
Mother wakes miner; miner starts for 
mine. * 


March 22 will go down in history as 
the day on which an announcer said, 
quite clearly: “Now, eat your children, 
cereals!” * 


This is 


‘CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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as any single international postwar prob- 
lem. Amid varied amounts of secrecy, 
studies have been made by all the pow. 


.ers. Each is determined to get as much 


as possible for itself. 
Last week, all the nations had pretty 
well made up their minds what they 


_ wanted and what kind of horse-trading 


they were prepared to do. Then they 
began to meet with each other to discuss 
cautiously the controversial phases. 

The first of these exploratory talks 
took place at Montreal between the 
United States and Canada. This meeting 
marked the defeat of a British aim to 
speak for all the commonwealth (see 
page 56). Representing the United 
States were Adolf A. Berle Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State and chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Advisory Committce 
on International Civil Aviation, and Ed- 


‘ ward P. Warner, vice chairman of the Civil 


Aeronautics Board. This week they 
moved on to London to hold similar 
talks with a British delegation, headed 
by Lord Beaverbrook, who is charged 
with directing British aviation policy. 

‘Around mid-April, a Russian delega- 
tion is expected in Washington to jockey 
with an American delegation headed up 
by Joseph C. Grew, special assistant to 
the Secretary of State, L. Welch Pogue, 
chairman of the CAB, and W. A. M. 
Burden, special aviation assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Out of these three exploratory talks 
will come a decision as to whether the 
powers can sufficiently adjust conflicting 
programs to justify a general international 
conference this summer. 


Unhorsed: Of particular interest to 
American observers who have closely 
followed the international jockeying was 
the revelation that Alvin H. Hansen; 
chairman of the American section, Joint 
United States-Canada Economic Com- 
mittee, who had been dealing with the 
economic aspects of international avia- 
tion to the annoyance of Berle, had been 
completely shouldered out of the picture. 

Thus came to a climax an interdepart- 
mental tug of war which developed when 
Hansen’s committee sought to put a col- 
lective finger into the international avia- 
tion picture (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 25, 1948). 
This was officially denied by Berle, Han- 
sen, and Pogue, but NEwsweeEx’s Wash- 
ington reporters last week pried up the 
fact that Hansen’s committee had been 
formally dissolved on March 14 without 
public announcement. His committee, 
which was supported by contributions 
from various governmental agencies, prin- 
cipally from Berle’s State Department, 
had no funds. Its final meeting was held 
on Nov. 20, within a month after News- 
WEEK had described the Hansen-Berle 
feud. And its affairs are scheduled to be 
finally wound up next June 30. 

Meanwhile the State Department has 
taken over an incompleted study on 
Alaska and the North Pacific, including 


air potentialities. 
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FAMED FOR OVER 80 YEARS...OVER ALL THE GLOBE 


Just as there is no substitute for Bacardi quality and 
flavor, there is, likewise, no rival to the measure in 
which it is esteemed throughout the world. Awarded 
35 medals since 1862 in many different lands—it con- 

, aaah : : AWARDED 35 MEDALS 
uinues to merit universal acclaim. Today, as in the . nnn 
distant past, nothing takes the place of Bacardi. 


— PETRI wre 
AO 2 ene 7 


study om "AND REMEMBER .... NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF WAR BONDS 
including 


A Bacardi Cocktail MUST be made with Bacardi (Ruling of the N. Y. Supreme 
Court, April 28, 1936) RUM—89 PROOF—Schenley Import Corp., New York 








What is a 
wet-strength 
paper ? 


Soak ordinary paper in water—what 
happens? It disintegrates and falls to 
pieces. But do the same to Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment—it comes out firm 
and strong. 
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You can even BOIL Patapar without 
harm. Patapar is the great wet-strength 
paper. 


Patapar resists 
grease, too 


Here’s the simple test. Put some grease or 
oil on Patapar—then turn the sheet over 
—you'll see how it resists penetration. 








L > <4 

With its great wet-strength and its abil- 
ity to resist grease, Patapar is doing jobs 
you’d never believe possible for paper. It 
is outstanding as a food wrapper. It sub- 
stitutes for oiled silk. It’s used in gas 
masks, for hair waving pads, for pack- 
aging shortening, as a liner for boiled 
ham cookers, for packaging putty, for 
cintment box liners, milk can gaskets, 
rubber mold liners and countless other 
uses. 

Perhaps there’s a way Patapar could 
be helpful in your business. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since [885 
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ABritish Postwar Plan Which Demands Attention 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In a series of eight articles just 
completed in the London Economist 
a plan is outlined for the handling of 
British postwar international trade 
which is of utmost importance to all 
of us living in the Americas. The 
Economist is not, of course, a govern- 
ment publication and _ its editorial 
opinions have no official status. But 
the magazine long has been noted for 
the accuracy with which it reflects 
governmental and other influential 
thinking on questions of business and 
finance in Great Britain. Further, on- 
ly a few weeks ago substantially the 
same plan was publicized by the Fed- 
eration of British Industries, which 
is the spokesman for some of the most 
powerful British business groups. 
There is ample justification, therefore, 
for regarding this proposal, not just 
as a casual trial balloon, but as the 
reasoned judgment of Britain on the 
course she should follow in her inter- 
national trade and financial relations 
in the postwar period. 

It is not possible here to give the 
plan in all its details, or to repeat the 
arguments advanced in support of it 
by its proponents, or even to list all 
the reservations and compromises its 
sponsors indicate they might be will- 
ing to consider if necessary in order 
to get the plan into operation. It is 
possible, however, to give enough of 
the broad outlines to provide a basis 
for appraising the proposal from the 
American point of view. 


Stripped to its bare essentials, 
the plan consists of two basic ideas. 
First is the establishment of a “ster- 
ling bloc’—a group of nations whose 
currency is directly tied to British 
sterling. The United Kingdom and her 
colonial possessions would be_ the 
heart of this bloc, and it is assumed 
that Australia, India, South Africa, 
and New Zealand would come in 
without any particular pressure. But 
that would be just the start. It is 
hoped also to include Holland, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Denmark, and possibly 
France, Portugal, and their dependen- 
cies, and perhaps even others. Cana- 
da, it is thought, probably would not 
join because of her close ties with the 
United States. 

With a bloc thus organized, the 
second idea then would come into 
play. This would be the virtually com- 
plete control of all trade and financial 
relations as between the members of 


the’ bloc, and between the bloc as a 
whole and the “outside” world. For 
the exercise of this control a special 
board would be set up with practi- 
cally unlimited authority. It would be 
empowered to use exchange controls, 
quotas, preferential agreements, or 
any other device it thought essential 
in order to maintain the proper trade 
and financial “balance” within the 
area. It would even be empowered to 
force a country to curtail its exports 
or else increase its imports, or failing 
that, to invest its export surplus bal- 
ance in some other member country 
which had an adverse balance. 


In a word, this plan would pro- 
vide a managed economy on an inter- 
national scale—the fundamental pur- 
pose of the management being to 
protect or insulate the participating 
member countries from the competi- 
tion and trade and financial policies 
of other nations. 

If this plan were put into opera- 
tion, it would mean that the United 
States no longer would be on an equal 
competitive footing with, for example, 
Great Britain in the markets of Nor- 
way or Australia, or any other mem- 
bers of the bloc. We would be outside 
the orbit, and the extent to which we 
could trade with any of the participat- 
ing nations, or with the bloc as a whole, 
no longer would be determined by 
our competitive ability. It would not 
even be determined by the wishes of 
the participating nation. It would be 
determined by the central control 
board. If this board decided that the 
trade was to the advantage of the 
bloc as a whole, we would be per- 
mitted to go ahead. If the board de- 
cided that the trade was not in the 
interest of the bloc as a whole, the 
market would be closed to us, regard- 
less of how keenly the nation in ques- 
tion might like our goods or the price 
at which we offer them in comparison 
with other possible sellers. 

That Britain, which has grown 
great and attained her position in the 
world economy by a policy of free 
trade, should sponsor this proposal 
is almost unbelievable. It goes direct- 
ly contrary to the very purposes for 
which this war is being fought. In 
the interest of future world peace 
and prosperity it is imperative that 
we do everything within our power to 
keep it from ever being put into op- 
eration. 
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“Rivers of America” 


Roll Up a Trend; 


Now It’s Lakes, Cities, and Folkways 


Constance Lindsay Skinner grew up in 
the backwoods of British Columbia. Her 
childhood playmates were Indians, fur 
traders, and mounted policemen. By the 
time she was 18 she had put all such 
rustic things behind her and become a 
fullfledged general reporter for The Los 
Angeles Times. Later she reported lusty 
Chicago doings for Hearst’s American. 
But she never forgot the deer runs or the 
hunters she had once known. In 1917, 
when she was 35, she started writing 
books. Most of them were about pioneers 
and the frontier, which she continued to 
love through all her years in police courts 
and morgues (or even covering sym- 
phony concerts) for metropolitan news- 
papers. 


Rivers: Ten years ago Miss Skinner 
(she died in 1939) had an idea. She felt, 
as a result of much careful research, that 
the folklore of America followed its riv- 
ers. John Farrar and Stanley Rinehart, 
the publishers, listened and were im- 
pressed. For them she became editor of 
a series of books which devel6ped into 
one of the most successful publishing 


ventures in recent years—the “Rivers of 
America Series.” Later Carl Carmer, ex- 
pert on the lore of the Hudson, and Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét, poet who loved 
American place names and the places to 
which they were given, were the editors. 
When Benét died in 1943, Hervey Al- 
len,* American historical novelist, took 
his place. Thus far 24 titles have been 
published, ranging from Arthur B. Tour- 
tellot’s prim tales of the River Charles, 
which separates Boston from Cambridge, 
to Branch Cabell’s and A. J. Hanna’s 
clever and literary saga of the St. Johns 
in Florida. 

This week Walter Havighurst’s book, 
“Upper Mississippi,” the second in the 
series, appears in a new form. At the time 
he first wrote it he was more interested 
in what went on beside the river—the 
saga of the Scandinavian settlers and 
lumber industry—than he was in the river 
itself. Now he has revised the book to 
make it conform with the rest of the 





*Allen is now writing a series of Colonial novels. 
The second, “Bedford Village” (Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50), published last month, is the story.of a grim 
period in a Pennsylvania frontier town, a military 
outpost circa 1763. . 
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Slicker: Louis Bromfield, a prewar expatriate, now lives and works on his 
1,000-acre farm near Mansfield, Ohio—usually with one of his dogs within pet- 
ting distance. There he turned out his latest book: WHat BECAME OF ANNA 
Botton (309 pages. Harpers. $2.50), the story of a girl who moves from the 
wrong side of the tracks to wealth and finally to a new life in war-torn Europe. 


canine RSs 


—— 


series. In his new version the river be- 
comes the main subject, and “new 
themes of river commerce, river settle- 
ment, and life on and beside the Missis- 
sippi currents” take the place of his ear- 
lier story of a frontier that moved west- 
ward. In its new form it lives up to Miss 
Skinner’s original rule “to kindle imagina- 
tion and reveal American folk one to an- 
other.” 


Folkways: Once the success of “Rivers 
of America” became apparent, it is little 
wonder that other publishers had similar 
ideas. Most imposing, thus far, is the 
“American Folkways Series,” started in 
1940 by Duell, Sloan, & Pearce under the 
intelligent editorship of that student of 
American folkways, Erskine Caldwell, au- 
thor of “Tobacco Road.”. During the 
summers of 1939 and 1940 Caldwell 
traversed America, seeking authors for 
his project. Among those he secured were 
Stanley Vestal, who wrote about the 
Short Grass Country, and Wallace Steg- 
ner, whose account of the Mormon 
Country is a well-written book. 

Ninth of this list, and published last 
week, is Thames Williamson’s “Far North 
Country,” which tells the story of Alaska 
from the days of the Russian traders to 
the building of the Alean Highway. 

Williamson should know his Alaska. 
He first saw it when, at the age of 16, he 
jumped from the vessel on which he was 
cabin boy and disappeared in the general 
direction of a logging camp. His is 
a first-person account, full of a boasting, 
Yukon-trail sort of humor, but it is 
backed with a good knowledge of history. 
Williamson thinks Alaska has a great fu- 
ture, that history will record that north- 
ern outpost as “our outlying guard and 
the working tool of our industro-military 
civilization”—a sort of northern big cous- 
in to Europe’s Gibraltar. 


Cities; Now that rivers and regions 
have had their literary rapids shot and 
their ancient fields replowed, it was inevi- 
table that other natural and even man- 
made American phenomena should be 
explored. So we have a new series known 
as “The Cities of America Biographies,” 
edited by Leo Lerman. It started last year 
with Jeannette Covert Nolan’s “biogra- 
phy” of Indianapolis and was augmented 
this week with Dorsha B. Hayes’s “Chica- 
go: Crossroads of American Enterprise.” 

Miss Hayes’s history is a fast-reading 
account of the town that started in 1830 
with a population of 50 people, that was 
once burned down when a cow did or 
did not kick over a lantern, that has had 
two World’s Fairs and many Al Capones, 


’ and that now has 4,000,000 or more peo- 


ple in its environs. Sterling North, expa- 
triate book reviewer, furnishes a_fore- 
word to this colorful and intelligent his- 
tory. ‘ 


Lakes: Newest comer to this spate of 
books on American folkways is Fred 
Landon’s “Lake Huron.” This is the first 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS 


The fighting man on the battletront and the business man on 
the home front are waging this war with concentration and grim 
determination — to insure the American way of life .. of freedom 
and opportunity and the right to grow. But both are looking ahead. 

The farsighted business man is now gauging the needs of post- 
war America, planning to convert to peace-time production, to 
expand, and looking for new territory which will provide greater 
opportunity — and thus create jobs for our fighting men who return. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway serves a richly endowed 
territory that extends from the Virginias and Carolinas to the Mid- 
west, and from the South to the North —a land of broad valleys 
and rolling fields, of many rivers . . . a land where there is a wealth 
of all-purpose bituminous coal and other raw materials; an equable 
climate, intelligent native labor, proximity to the nation’s great 
producing and consuming markets, and a year-round, ice-free sea- 
port — plus Norfolk and Western Precision Transportation. 

Norfolk and Western territory has got what it takes. When you 
are looking ahead, planning for the future, remember and investigate 
this land, where there is room to grow and work and build the better 
America of tomorrow. 


NORFOLK, and WESTERN 
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of another projected series, the “Ameri- 
can Lake Series,” which will appear 
from time to time under the general edi- 
torship of Milo M. Quaife of the Detroit 
Public Library. 

Of all the books mentioned so far in 
this review, Landon’s is far and away 
the best. Landon teaches history at the 
University of Western Ontarid and has 
been president of the Canadian Histori- 
cal Society. But he is no dry-as-dust li- 
brary writer. He has captured the surge 
of the lake in his vigorous prose and he 
offers a complete, fascinating—and docu- 
mented—history of that magnificent body 
of water from the days of Champlain’s 
explorations to the present. Landon may 
be a professor, but he used to be a sailor 
on the lake. His book is an excellent com- 
bination of adventure and scholarship. 

Nobody can say, in these global times, 
that American writers are neglecting the 
face of America. (UPPER MissIssipPi: A 
WiLpERNEss SaGa. By Walter Havig- 
hurst. 305° pages. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50. Far NortH Country. By Thames 
Williamson. 236 pages. Duell, Sloan, & 
Pearce. $3. CHIcaGo: CROSSROADS OF 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. By Dorsha B. 
Hayes. 317 pages. Julian Messner, Inc., 
$2.75. Lake Huron. By Fred Landon. 
898 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50.) 


Other New Books 


DoMINION OF THE Nortu. A History 


_ of Canada. By Donald Grant Creighton. 


5385 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. A 
history of our northern neighbor from the 
days of the French fishermen in the six- 
teenth century to the present, written for 
Americans by an associate professor of 
history at the University of Toronto. 
Creighton shows why “Canada is and 
will desire to remain a separate North 
American nation.” 


FroM WILDERNESS TO Empire. A His- 
tory of California. 1542-1900. By Robert 
Glass Cleland. 388 pages. Knopf. $4. In 
full detail the story of the Golden State, 
which once was a Spanish outpost, down 
to the turn of the century. I]lustrated with 
maps (some very rare), wood cuts, and 
old prints, and good reading for anyone 
interested in the story of America. 


TVA: DEMOCRACY ON THE Marcu. By 
David E. Lilienthal. 248 pages. Harpers. 
$2.50. The chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority writes a personal ac- 
count of his ten years’ struggle with men 
and nature, which leads him to believe 
that “science and invention can be con- 
sciously and deliberately directed to 
achieving the kind of world that people 
want,” if we can only hold in check the 
“smooth-talking centralizers, the mana- 
gerial elite, cynical politicians, everyone 
— faith in the capacities of the peo- 
ple. 


BrickER OF Onto. By Karl B. Pauly. 
215 pages. Putnam. $2. As a campaign 
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biography, this book on the GOP. Presi- 
dential aspirant, is—as might be expected 
—sympathetic. But the author, a veteran 
Columbus, Ohio, political reporter, packs 
more fact and less fiction than most who 
attempt these quadrennial tasks. 


Mystery Week 


ALL FOR THE LOVE OF A Lapy. By 
Leslie Ford. Scribners. $2. Mrs. Grace 


Latham becomes involved in still another - 


absorbing murder among the Washing- 
ton cliff dwellers. This time Colonel 
Primrose and even Sergeant Buck agree 
the victim deserved to die. 


Fire WILL FREEZE. By Margaret Mil- 
lar. Random. $2. This is the slightly mad 
story of a slightly mad assortment of 
passengers whose ski bus is marooned 
by a Quebec blizzard near the home of 
an exceedingly mad old lady. The humor 
runs as freely as the blood. 


BEwarRE THE Hoot Ow.. By Nancy — 


Rutledge. Farrar & Rinehart. $2. A first 
novel about a governess whose every in- 
tention was to commit murder and hence 
was suspect No. 1 even though someone 
else beat her to the draw. Though the 
solution is pretty obvious, the story is 
well told. 


SHERLOCK HoLMEs AND Dr. Watson. 
Edited by Christopher Morley. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2. Besides five famous Holmes 
stories, this “Textbook of Friendship” 
contains an interesting brief biography 
of Conan Doyle and copious footnotes 
on points that may sometimes be irritat- 
ingly obvious even to the high-school 
students for which they are intended. 


The “Champagne Belle” derived from... 

















Flannery, farmer-publisher-artist 
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ART 
Police Gazetteer 

He runs a 807-acre farm in the blue- 
grass section of Maryland, raises Mary- 
angus cattle, publishes a country 
newspaper, serves as graphic consultant 
to national magazines—yet considers 
himself “first, last, and always, a painter.” 
He calls himself an “experimental” artist, 
yet has established a national reputation 
with lush but conventional paintings of 
landscapes, race tracks, and horses. He is 
Vaughn Flannery, currently having his 
first New York one-man show at the 
Kraushaar Galleries. 

For this occasion Flannery brought 
out the first of his actual “experimental” 
pictures the public has ever seen. Some 
were inspired by old racing prints but 
most by the crude wood-block illustra- 
tions in nineteenth-century Police Ga- 
zettes. Flannery claims these __ flat, 
decorative paintings were chiefly exer- 
cises in “diagrammatic” design, but he 
did them up in deep pink and _ black 
suitable to the gaiety and purple passion 
of that lusty era. 

The “Champagne Belle,” wearing a 
mask and scanty costume and wielding 
a champagne bottle as she proposes a 
toast, comes from the Feb. 28, 1880, 
Police Gazette’s illustration of a grand 
ball at Madison Square Garden where, 
said the caption: “New York’s beauty 
and chivalry join in the worship of Terp- 
sichore and: Bacchus.” An even more dar- 
ing subject is two women boxing: 
“Amazon Night at Harry Hill's,” famous 
Bowery hangout of sporting characters. 

The unexperimental part of the show 
is in Flannery’s usual slick vein—scenes 
of Mexico, of land around his Maryland 
farm, or of the Maryland Jockey Club’s 
Pimlico Race Track (of which he is a di- 
rector), all looking as if a storm were 
Sd but brightened up with 
& 

oO 





leaming spots of white, orange, yellow, 


r green. 
Though he claims the racing at Pim- 
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lico is “the best south of the Mason. 
Dixon Line, not excepting Kentucky’ 
Flannery was born in Kentucky 45 year 
ago. His father was a racing fan, hi 
mother a painter, and Flannery too 
after them both. Following the last wa 
in which, he says, “I marched up and 
down and then went home,” he wanted 
to be an experimental painter but als 
knew he must eat. 

He became a consultant in graphic 
arts, worked for advertising firms in Phil 
adelphia, Chicago, and New York and 
eventually became a member of th 
plans board and one of the owners of the 
Young & Rubicam Advertising Agency. 
He sold his interest in 1940 and only 
since then has devoted the majority of 
his time to painting. 

A genial 200-pound 6-footer, who 
is addicted to the wearing of loud tweed; 
Flannery lives with his painter wife and 
two children on his Harford County farm 
in an old fieldstone house overlooking 
the Susquehanna, He and his wife each 
have a studio in a remodeled slave 
house close by and he paints there daily, 
from early morning until 3 or 4 in the 
afternoon. 

The rest of the day he spends on the 
farm or down at the offices of The Har. 
ford Gazette. He acquired this news. 
paper, he says, “the same way John 
Alden got Priscilla.” He thought he was 
buying it for a friend. It is strictly non. 
partisan, without even an editorial, and 
brags weekly in print: “Fewer people fal 
asleep reading The Harford Gazette than 
any weekly published in Maryland.” 

As to managing his farm and _ paper, 
Flannery says: “I hire bright young 
people and give them their head ... 
I'm strictly a consultant.” 
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“Four times as powerful as 100-octane gasoline? 


-.- SAY THAT AGAIN!” 


All right, we will: 


Texaco research laboratories have devel- 
o ped new super-fuel concentrates with power 
ratings up to four times as high as present- 
day 100-octane aviation gasoline! 


These concentrates are so powerful that 
no engine has yet been built that can use 
them effectively. Nevertheless, in develop- 
ing these unbelievably powerful synthetic 
fuels, Texaco scientists have gained valu- 
able new experience and “know-how.” Out 
of their pioneering will come the super 
gasolines that will be used effectively by 
your car of the future. 


These super-fuel concentrates take their 


| | Coming... a finer git. FIRE-CHIEF gasoline and a finer 
thes aa Shy Chief gasoline because of Tevacos work in this war 








place in a long, long list of notable Texaco 
research achievements. Such a concentrate 
is now being blended into aviation gasoline 
to enable American planes to fly farther 
and faster, to carry heavier loads of bombs 
and bullets. To speed up production of 
Alkylate, essential ingredient in 100-octane 
aviation gasoline, Texaco research developed 
the liquid-catalyst isomerization process. 


This new knowledge... this con- 
tinuing research...will mean more 
power, better mileage and finer all 
’round performance from post-war 
Texaco Fire-Chief and Texaco Sky 
Chief Gasolines. 
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Wilt OPTI-ONICS vitalize home movies? 


~ 


ed 


Yes! The advancement is under way Fight-now! 


For out of the matchless accuracy and performance of secret 
OPTI-ONIC devices we make today for war, will come truly significant 
advances in your Bell & Howell Cameras and Projectors for tomorrow: ~~_ 


There will, of course, be mechanical refinements . . . cooler, quieter 
operation . .. simplified controls... improved general performance. 
But most important will be the new realism of the personal motion 
pictures of tomorrow . . . the apparent absence of mechanical inter- Z 
vention in bringing to your living room screen, for re-enjoyment, BELLE HOWELL 
life’s most treasured memories. 


We don’t imagine such things. We are certain of them . . . for the HELP US PLAN THE FUTURE OF OPTI-ONICS 
way to achieve them is already clear . . . through OPTI-ONICS, the Cagfneore sith 9 Sisal hachnenind tn sino. 
successful combination of OPTics, electrONics, mechanlCS .. . devised future in helping Bell & Howell explore the peace- 


time horizons of OPTI-ONICS. Send complete 
by Bell & Howell. details and photo to: Chairman, OPTI-ONICS 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, Vee ee 
D. C.; London. For 37 years America’s leading designer and manufac- 
turer of fine motion picture equipment for home and professional use. 


bell § Howell 


“WHAT YOU SEE—YOU GET” 


What electronics gets... Bell & Howell lets yqu see... 
that’s Opti-onics 


Optiyonics 


Trade-mark registered. 





Copyright 1944, Bell & Howell Company 
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~ MOVIES 


Four-Jillinder Jeep 


A year ago last October Carole Landis, 
Martha Raye, Kay Francis, and Mitzi 
Mayfair forsook the stately treasure 
domes of Hollywood for the rigors of ‘a 
five-month stand in the Army camps of 
England and North Africa. Currently 
the girls are repeating that tour-de-armed 
forces for Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Four 
Jills in a Jeep.” Only the title comes 
from the account Miss Landis wrote of 
their adventures. The script comes from 
allowing five writers to fool with the idea. 
In any case, the result is good-natured 
entertainment and gives you a reasonable 
idea of what this intrepid glamor unit 
was doing abroad and how the boys re- 
acted to it. 

While in London Miss Landis married 
Capt. Thomas C. Wallace, an American 
flier in the RAF, and the studio cast John 
Harvey for this role. There is also a boy 
for every girl in the whirl: a dignified 
Lester Matthews for the chaperone Miss 
Francis, and Phil Silvers, a comic, jeep- 
driving sergeant, for Miss Raye; Miss 
Mayfair is paired with Dick Haymes, a 
former radio tenor who makes a favor- 
able impression in his first screen role. 

Like the story, the comedy is at low 
ebb, but a scoreful of old and new songs 
is tuneful enough and the _ incidental 
entertainment varied and generous. While 
Miss Francis, as mistress of ceremonies 
handles the big words and longer speech- 
es, the other three Jills sing, dance, and 
clown after their own special fashion and 
probably much as they did with such 
success at the front. Somewhat removed 
from shot-and-shell and the original idea 
are radioed short turns by Alice Faye, 
Betty Grable, Carmen Miranda, and 
George Jessel, and encores by Jimmy Dor- 
sey’s band. 


Good Cover 


Cover girls, as such, haven’t got an aw- 
ful lot to do with “Cover Girl,” and that 
is probably all to the good. Last summer, 
reacting impulsively to an executive brain 
wave, Columbia imported fifteen of the 
faces that decorate the nation’s slicker 
magazine covers. Obviously these careful- 
ly assorted. blondes, brunettes, and red- 

eads—including a miniature model aged 
5—are something to regard with awe and 
pleasure. Nevertheless Arthur Schwartz 
(a Broadway song writer making his bow 
as movie producer) sensibly relegated 
this pulchritudinous mass phenomenon to 
its proper place—the customary never- 
never number that winds up almost every 
screen musical. 

The point is, the producer had plenty 
of everything else to work with: Rita 
Hayworth and Gene Kelly as co-stars; a 
slick production from gowns to gorgeous 
Technicolor; and soft words and music 

m those masters, Jerome Kern and Ira 
tshwin. : 





































































































Rita Hayworth (second from right), cover girl among cover girls 


But, in the way of all musicals, there’s 
always a story. This-one begins in Danny 
McGuire’s_ small-time Brooklyn night 
club, where Danny (Kelly) loves Rusty 
Parker (Hayworth), a redhead in his 
chorus line, and everything is hunky-dory 
until Rusty enters a cover-girl contest and 
is chosen as the face to launch a million 
copies of Vanity magazine. 

The impact of this event on a people 
at war may strike you as slightly dispro- 
portionate to its national significance. 
Business booms at McGuire’s night spot; 
frantic reporters storm McGuire’s door; 
and little roughnecks, obviously a type 
that Vanity never counted among its 
readers, waylay Rusty for her autograph. 
More to the point, one impressionable 
Broadway producer. (Lee Bowman) of- 
fers Rusty a run-of-the-play contract with 
a marriage clause included. Rusty ac- 
cepts of course (there wouldn’t be any 
story if she didn’t), and she is teetering 
on the edge of a Park Avenue altar when, 
far above the East River’s waters, comes 
the clear, sweet call of Love and Brook- 


yn. 

While the plot is as simple as that and 
twice as predictable, Schwartz and Direc- 
tor Charles Vidor parry with a fresh, 
ingenuous touch on a slight tongue-in- 
chic self-kidding. Moreover, they have re- 
sisted the easy out of dragging in ex- 
tra talent for the conventional specialty 
turns. The song-and-dance stuff that 
“Cover Girl” is made of is chiefly pro- 
vided by the co-stars, and by Phil Silvers, 
who remains a promising comic in search 
of an author. The Hayworth-Kelly dances 
are expertly staged and executed; and 
Kelly comes up with one number—a syn- 
chronized and shadowy pas de dant ts. 


tween himself and his conscience—that is 
good enough to halt this or any other 
musical in its tracks. 


155 Minutes of Broadway 


At this advanced stage in the develop- 
ment of screen musicals—and in view of 
the paper shortage—there’s no point in be- 
laboring anyone with the backstage busi- 
ness of “Broadway Rhythm,” which finds 
George Murphy (dancing expertly) and 
Ginny Simms (singing nicely) as the 
latest show folk to meet, part, and reunite 
as The Show Goes On. While 155 min- 
utes is a long time to wait for this one to 
stop, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer disguises the 
inevitable with an elaborate Technicol- 
ored production, the comedy of Charles 
Winninger, the music of Tommy Dorsey, 
and a healthy handout of specialty num- 
bers by Gloria De Haven, Lena Horne, 
Nancy Walker, Rochester, and others. 
Note to the nostalgic: The score is above 
average chiefly because it includes “Pret- 
ty Baby” (1916), “Somebody Loves 
Me” (1924), and “All the Things You 
Are” from “Very Warm for May’— 
the 1939 Jerome Kern-Oscar Hammer- 
stein show on which this one is arbitrarily 


based. 


Omission 


United States Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran last week withdrew sponsorship 
of the Walter Wanger anti-venereal dis- 
ease movie, “To the People of the United 
States.” The Catholic Legion of Decency 
had complained the film “failed to stress 
the fact that. promiscuity is the principal 
cause of venereal disease.” 
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Geophysical Bequest 

Had no one discovered $1,000,000 
hidden away in a strong box, a country- 
club vault, and among the old shoes, 
candy boxes, and fruit jars of an apart- 
ment closet, St. Louis University never 
would have had its new technological 
school. As it is, the Jesuit institution last 
week was awarded $1,350,000 by Su- 
perior Court Judge Joseph A. Graber of 
Chicago. Under the terms of the will of 
the late Henry E. Sever—who specified 
that such a school must be in Missouri 
the university will establish and operate 
the autonomous Sever Institute of Geo- 
physical Technology. 

The bequest is part of a $2,319,397 
estate left by the 74-year-old Chicago 
publisher, who died three years ago. As 
president and treasurer of the Riverside 
Publishing Co., Sever had made his for- 
tune by selling books door to door. (One 
of the big moneymakers was Redpath’s 
“History of the World.”) He kept it 
through extraordinary thrift; for example, 
he paid Leona Reilly, his secretary and 
adviser since 1912, between $15 and $27 
a week. (As a result, she obtained a 
court award of $50,093, but settled for 
$40,093, upon showing she had been 
underpaid. ) 

Before the cached money was found, 
no one knew the extent of Sever’ 
wealth; in fact, since his will disposed 
only of an estate “in excess of $350,- 
000,” the executor at first doubted that § 
his lavish bequests could be fulfilled. 
They included $100,000 for a wild-life 
preserve and game refuge in Knox 
County, Mo., “where the native blue 
grass will be restored”; and $110,000 for 
a memorial library at Kahoka, Mo. 
where Sever had once been superintend- 
ent of schools. After other bequests, 
taxes, and expenses, the residue was to 
establish the technological school. In his 
will Sever wrote: “I have always felt a 
deep interest in education and am hope- 
ful of making my estate of sufficient size 
that . . . a worthwhile memorial educa- 
tional institution may be established.” 

A committee of three considered four 
Missouri universities for the grant from 
the eccentric Christian Scientist, Mason, 
and Shriner. Judge Graber, directed by 
the will to make the selection, chose 
Catholic St. Louis “because of its long 
history, wide experience in the tech- 
nological field, and excellent faculty. 
One of the finest men in the geophysical 
field is already at St. Louis and will head 
the institute to be established. That is 
Dr. James B. Macelwane. His presence 
gives the institution an endowment of 
its own.” ! 

The new school’s curriculum will in- 
clude general engineering the first two 
years and exploration geophysics, pro- 
fessional meteorology, pit i engi- 
neering, and seismological engineering i0 


the third and fourth years. 
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because 


to Multiply, 1 merely set in 
the amounts, copy the answer,. 
and touch ‘clear’ key. Every- 
thing is electric and automatic 
..and it’s just as easy to divide, 
add, or subtract.” 


wa 
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because of its 
20 Points of Superiority 


including 
TRUE FIGURE DIALS FOR 
ALL 3 FACTORS 


All 3 factors stand in full re- 
view upon completion of every 
Marchant multiplication . . 
showing at a glanceacom plete 
dial proof of correctness, with 
each amount properly pointed 
off by decimal.” 
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RADIO 


War and Consequences 


Last Saturday, Truth or Consequences 
(NBC, 8:30-9 p.m., EWT) skidded into 
its fifth year, still the most ludicrous show 
on the air. In March 1940 the program 
started with four stations and a few 
thousand listeners. Last week, it went out 
over 128 stations, coast to coast, to an 
avid audience of 20,000,000. What 
started as just a bright idea in a bald 
head turned into a million-dollar asset 
for the originator, owner, and super-oper- 
ator, Ralph Edwards. ; 

Perhaps the most startling chapter of 
the program’s success story lies in its 
adaptability to the various government 
war drives. Regularly, the government 
requests all radio programs to plug the 
current drive—but leaves the method up 
to the program. Edwards saw his chance 





‘and turned the requests into the conse- 


quences of his little parlor game. Net re- 
sult: everybody got a big laugh and the 
government got what it was after, re- 
gardless of whether it was waste paper 
or War Bonds. 


Pennies: Edwards’s most renowned 
consequence was the show’s answer to 
the government’s plea for turnover of 
copper pennies (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 8, 
1943). When Mrs. Dennis Mullane 
missed her question, the m. c. asked lis- 
teners to send her a penny. By the time it 
was all over, 330,000 pennies had been 
circulated Mrs. Mullane’s way, and nei- 
ther she nor Edwards has ever quite re- 
covered. 


Fats: Truth or Consequences was play- 
ing in Dallas when Edwards thought up 
his answer to the need for waste fats. He 
imprisoned a local fat man (a genuine 
300 pounder) in the local city hall until 
the good people of Dallas could bail him 
out with his own weight in waste fats. 
Before the night was out, 600 pounds of 
fats had been turned in and the 20,000,- 
000 listeners had had a happy reminder 
of duty. 


Waste Paper: Last fall, the never- 
ending-idea-man announced that he 
would take his show to the grade or high 
school that collected the most waste pa- 
per on a per capita basis. A month later 
he moved the show to Brookfield, Mo., to 
a one-room schoolhouse with twelve pu- 
pils, each of whom had collected an aver- 
age of 22,833 pounds of waste paper, 
aided and abetted by the townspeople, 
their hay wagons, and mules. The grand 
countrywide total for the schools was 
42,567,715 pounds. 


War Bonds: In September, Edwards 
piped in a sailor-contestant from St.Albans 
Naval Hospital on Long Island, whose 
consequence was to sing “Wait For Me, 
Mary” to his girl. With the stage set, Ed- 
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wards then announced that if listeners 
would buy bonds, send the serial numbers 
to him, and if the total was $1,000,000, 
he would buy the ‘sailor a $1,000 bond. 
This simple request turned almost 
$5,000,000 into the Treasury coffers. But 
Edwards wasn’t satisfied with one shots, 
Twice he has taken his entire show on 
extensive tours in his role as salesman of 
War Bonds. He succeeded to the point of 
almost $200,000,000 worth of bonds— 
just like that. 

Three weeks ago, Edwards answered 
another government request. This time it 
was a purely personal consequence. The 
30-year-old ex-announcer went into 1-A, 
with a temporary deferment until he 
could find someone to replace him. 











MUSIC 


Rover Boy Genius 


The Orson Welles of music is now 25 
—two years older than was the Welles 
Wonder at the time of the Martian inva- 
sion. Leonard Bernstein did not have to 
scare a nation into recognizing his genius. 
His chance came last Nov. 14, when 
Bruno Walter was suddenly taken ill and 
could not conduct the broadcast per- 








Newsweek 
Bernstein, music’s new triple threat 


formance of the New York Philharmonic. 
As the orchestra’s promising—but still un- 
tried—assistant conductor, Bernstein was 
named to take over. It was “one of those 
opportunities that are like a shoestring 
catch in center field,” said The New 
York Daily News. “Make it, and you're a 
hero. Muff it and you're a dope . . . He 
made it.” 

. For Lady Luck to smile just once is 
not in the Welles-Bernstein tradition. On 
Déc. 16 Howard Barlow also was taken 
sick, and this time Bernstein had 4 
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* Centralized Traffic Control system board 
at Fullerton, Calsfornia, controlling all 
train operations for 61 miles of track—one 
of several such installations on the Santa Fe. 


How the Centralized Traffic Control Systemis . 
speeding shipments to Pacific ports along the Santa Fe 





You’ve seen a miniature railroad controlled by a 
central board. 

Here you see how traffic is controlled on an impor- 
tant stretch of Santa Fe track in almost the same fashion. 

On Santa Fe’s big Centralized Traffic Control boards, 
miles of track are laid out in miniature scale before the 
eyes of the operator. Lights show the location of each 
train. 

By simply turning a lever, the operator can signal an 
engineer miles away to take his train into a siding to 


clear the track for a train coming from the opposite 
direction. 

It eliminates the issuing of train orders, cuts down 
the detention of needed freight cars, and conserves 
manpower and engine power. 

It permits a greater use of track and switching facili- 
ties, virtually adding another “mainline” to important 
parts of the Santa Fe System. 

This efficient ““C. T. C.” system is just one more step 
Santa Fe is taking to move more vital war freight faster. 


still un- 
ein was 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California 
ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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WOOD PLASTICS 


PLASTICIZERS AND CHEMICALS 


A REPORT ON NORTH CAROLINA’S RESOURCES 





Ft the tidewater 
swamps of the Atlantic 
to the towering ridges of 
the Great Smoky Mount- 
ains, there stretches a huge 
forest: the State of North 
Carolina, offering rich raw 
materials to the PLASTIC 
INDUSTRY. 

Centuries ago this forest 
attracted the first white 
settlers. Their descendants 








cleared some 40 per cent 
of the land for crops and 
industrial settlements and 
drew on the tree substance 
to build up, among other 
forest industries, one of the world’s 
finest and largest furniture centers. 
Pine, hemlock, cypress, cedar, oak, 
ash, hickory, maple, beech, gum, chest- 
nut, poplar, elm, basswood and walnut 
are found in commercial quantities. 
North Carolina’s tremendous forest 
reserves, plus annual natural growth of 
more than 10,000,000 cords of sound 
wood, plus cheap hydro-electric power, 
together with geographic location favor- 
able to the largest Eastern markets, offer 
a golden opportunity to the manufacturer 
who would see his plywood, fiber wall- 
board and other PLASTIC products in 


the homes and offices of the World of 


Tomorrow. 


pe * WORTH CAROLINA 











acetate and nitrating pulps 
for High Grade Plastics and 
Textiles... North Caro- 
lina’s furniture industry 
provides one of the nation’s 
largest markets for nitro- 
cellulose lacquers and other 
pulp derived finishes. 

An annual sawdust pile 
of more than 500,000 tons 
will provide the raw ma- 
terial, at waste product 
prices, for turning out 
phenol-formaldehyde, 
wood flour and lignin for 





plasticizers . . . the miracle 
of chemical decomposition 
can be put to work to produce wood 
sugar tor feeding yeast and wood alcohol. 
Industry seeking the right location for 
establishment of a Destructive Distill- 
ation Plant for the manufacture of 
methanol and acetic acid and wood tar 
derivatives will find it here where raw 
materials are abundant. 
YT VF TF 
Write today for information about 
North Carolina resources: mica, clay, 
asbestos, silica, soya bean and coal, as 
well as forest. Address Commerce and 
Industry Division, 3179 Department 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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chance to prove that his first full sym- 
phonic concert was not a fluke—that here 
was a prodigious musical talent to be 
reckoned with. To complete the record, 
he took Pittsburgh’ and Boston with 
greater success in January and February, 
conducting half of the programs which 
included the first performances of “Jere- 
miah,” his own first symphony. For 
Bernstein is a triple-threat man. In addi- 
tion to being a conductor, he is also a 
composer and a concert pianist. 
Repeated in New York last week, 
Bernstein by Bernstein turned-.out to be 
one of the most exciting musical experi- 
ences of the year. In a full program 
which also included Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Tchaikovsky, and Copland, he 
showed he had not wasted his time as 
the pupil of both Fritz Reiner and Serge 
Koussevitzky. Though his tempi were 
fast, they were set and maintained with 
the spirit of a beautifully trained race- 
horse who knows just how and when the 
race will be his. Rhythm and drama 
crackled like electricity with every move- 


ment of his slight body. 


As a composer, Bernstein demonstrat- 
ed with “Jeremiah” that he, like most 
moderns, is “a master of orchestra- 
tion. In content and expressiveness, the 
third and last movement was far beyond 
the first two and employed a vocal ex- 
cerpt from the Book of Lamentations 
which was superbly sung by Jennie 
Tourel. 


_ Aunt Clara’s Piano: Though Bernstein 


‘was born in Lawrence, Mass., both his 


parents are Russian, and much of his 
drama and fire must have been inherited 
from them. He began to study music be- 
cause his Aunt Clara, who designs bridal 
gowns, broke up housekeeping and 
parked. her piano with the Bernsteins. 
Young Lennie’s first lessons cost $1 a 
week and were given to him by a Miss 
Carp. Piano-playing and composition 
(which, incidentally, includes some very 
hot jazz) went along with him through 
Harvard. 

Conducting didn’t occur to him until 
the summer of 1939, when people like 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Aaron Copland, 
and William Schuman suggested _ it. 
Lady Luck began smiling when Reiner 
accepted him as a student in the winter 
at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 
and Koussevitzky took him on in the 
summer at Tanglewood. Last summer, 
on the strength of rave recommenda- 
tions, Bernstein won his Philharmonic 
job. Next week his new ballet score will 
be given its premiére in New York by 
the Ballet Theater, and next year he will 
guest conduct with many of the coun- 
try’s leading orchestras. 

Bernstein doesn’t like to use a baton 
because it “unnerves” him. He has found 
that his greatest sins are stamping his 
feet and swaying his hips to a rumba-like 
rhythm. 

Temperamentally, Bernstein is a cross 
between a star-touched genius and Tom, 
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J pt. We're writing this for at least a dozen sales to make possible products which will easily molded into pleasing finishes. 
position mgrs. we know They are men who can slug have a new high in utility. Still other 
ne very § 't out with competition, asking no advantage. companies are confident that the use 
through § But now they're worried. They're haunted of plastics will give them a marked 
— by the tin peddler’s ghost. As far as they can advantage in production costs. 

ple like gf °° the equipment, parts, appliances and other 
Sopland, ff products they will be asked to move... pronto 
sted it Band in volume... won't have the stuff. In their 
; —_— opinion, Management and Engineering and 
adelphia Production are not investigating ways and 
in the § means which will lead to a post-war line of 


summer, § products, up-to-the-minute in every respect. 
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We are naturally interested in working 
with you on any plastic material praqb- 
lem. Our technical facilities are at your 
command. Probably there is profitable 
For twenty years Durez has been a information for you in our data files. 
leader in helping phenolics become Working with you and your custom 
the cornerstone material in building the molder, maybe we can help get your 
ever-increasing usefulness of plastics. sales manager smiling again. Durez 
‘ By the hundreds, companies have found Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 44 Walck 
in phenolic compounds the answer to Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
what material to use. 


1armon” | Some companies, working with the Perhaps the chief reason for the pref- 
wi ; ens a 
York by @ Producers of plastic materials and cus- _ erence for Durez phenolics is their ver- 


r he wil} tom molders, have come a long way satility. Through special formulations 
he coun-§ with plans. Some have developed you can almost “write your own ticket” 
» hen revolutionary ideas in design. Others _ for strength, electrical properties and 
as found have found that plastics are going to _—sresistance to heat, chemicals, severe 
ping his} give an encouraging improvement to climatic changes and other punishing 
imba-like service performance. Plastics are going operating conditions. And they are 
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the fun-loving Rover. His favorite sport, 
for example, is to put some object out 


on a busy sidewalk and duck into the’ 


nearest doorway. Watching somebody 
decide to pick it up, he says, is terrific. 


Met-Trained Heldentenor 


Instead of singing the title role in 
“Parsifal” at the Metropolitan Opera last 
week, Lauritz Melchior chose to match 
voices on the radio with Frank Sinatra. 
Meanwhile, the Danish tenors Wag- 
nerian shoes were filled for the evening 
by a 35-year-old American, Emery 
Darcy. Although it was Darcy’s first 
Parsifal, he sang and acted the part of 
“the guileless fool” who redeemed the 
Holy Grail with a credibility and distinc- 
tion that marked him as a Met must for 
the future. 

The performance over and an as- 
sured success, Met officials relaxed and 
began to pat each other on the back. A 
heldentenor—singer with the baritone- 
tenor range demanded of Wagner's 
heroes—is a vocal freak operatic impre- 
sarios pray for. Since his debut in 1926 
Melchior has been doing a stunning one- 
man job of holding down the Met’s Wag- 
nerian wing. But the great Dane’s voice 
is now showing obvious signs of strain. 
Ever since Darcy came to the house as 
an Auditions of the Air winner in 1940, 
the management has been grooming 
him as a possible alternate and succes- 
sor. If the Chicago-born Norwegian’s 
Siegfried (“Gétterdimmerung”), Sig- 
mund (“Die Walkiire”’), and Herod 
(“Salomé”)—roles he is already prepared 
to assume—are as good as his “Parsifal,” 
the Met will have solved one answer to 
the problem of where to get new singers 
with experience: train your own. 


Another Shostakovich 


Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony had not yet broadcast the Western 
Hemisphere premiére of Dmitri Shos- 
takovich’s Seventh Symphony when the 
Columbia Broadcasting System was hot 
after the famous Soviet composer for the 
same performance rights to his Eighth— 
at that point only a few staves in Dmitri 
Dmitrievich’s mind. 

That was the summer of 1942. Stymied 
temporarily by life in a Moscow hotel, 
Shostakovich moved to the country, with 
CBS meanwhile pressing its case. Cables 
flew thick and fast as the fall of 1943 ar- 
rived. Reluctant tq decide for himself 
between Toscanini and Artur Rodzinski, 
who would conduct the New York Phil- 
harmonic in the work if CBS should win, 
Shostakovich passed the decision along 
to VOKS, powerful Soviet cultural union. 
The buck eventually was passed to Am- 
Rus, publishers in this country of most 
new Russian music. Being a businessman, 
Eugene Weintraub of Am-Rus decided 
that the rights should go to the highest 
bidder. So on Nov. 5—the day of the 
Eighth’s world premiére in Moscow 
(Newsweek, Nov. 15, 1948)—it was an- 


nounced that Rodzinski and the Philhar- 
monic would present the Western Hemi- 
sphere premiére. For that privilege and 
prestige the United States Rubber Co., 
sponsors of the Orchestra’s Sunday after- 
noon broadcasts, agreed to pay $10,000. 

Last Sunday this country finally heard 
the Shostakovich Eighth. Though the 
work lasts but an hour and is therefore 
shorter than the Seventh, parts of it—like 
the. 28-minute first movement—seemed 
endless. Thére was also little of its pred- 
ecessor’s dramatic and emotional appeal 
—except for a few of the composer’s dis- 
tinctive poraemning fortissimos and a 
very catchy march-like third movement. 


“Too Fast and Too Long”: There is 
no doubt but that recent critical opinion 
of Shostakovich has been tempered by his 
obvious propaganda value. As a symbol 
of good will, the shy composer and his 
expressively sincere music have been re- 
assuring to Americans and Britons who, 
though eternally grateful for Russian 
military might, were still edgy about the 
system which produced it. But strictly 
as a composer, Shostakovich might have 
profited with less public good will. 

Taking the initiative on these lines, 
Ernest Newman of The London Times, 
one of the most respected and feared 
music critics in the world, came right out 
and called the Seventh “for the most part 
barely third-rate.” “The final esthetic 
value of a work of art,” he stated, “has 
nothing whatever to do with whether it 
comes to us from an ally or an enemy, 
or even from an ally, such as Russia, for 
whom in this country we feel all possible 
respect and admiration.” 

This week American critical opinion 
on the Eighth followed much the same 
lines. Henry Simon of PM called it “an 
anticlimax after the mighty Seventh.” 
Grena Bennett of The New York Journal- 
American, usually the soul of tactful sym- 
pathy, said it was unoriginal. After a 
complex and long-winded dissertation of 
the composition’s musical structure, Olin 
Downes of The New York Times found 
“a composer who writes too fast and too 
long.” Virgil Thomson in The Herald 
Tribune said that “matter ordinarily suff- 
cient for a twenty-minute piece has been 
stretched out to last an hour.” 

Perhaps most significant of all is the 
fact that thus far neither Pravda nor Iz- 
vestia has reviewed it at all. 


Skirtacosis 


Because the American Federation of 
Musicians complained that pit musicians 
“have to watch these strippers work 
night after night and that isn’t conducive 
to health and morale,” the War Labor 
Board last week granted the musicians 
in Detroit’s two burlesque houses two 
weeks’ vacation with pay. “The worst, 
said the appeal, “is the way these strip- 
pers kick up the dust and talcum powder 
swirling their long skirts around before 
they take off their clothes . . . Skirtacosis 
—that’s it.” 





Mr. Porter closed his eyes and listened to the music... 


He was on the bridge of a destroyer in the North Atlantic .. . Captain Potter 
gets the convoys through. 


Then he was Pilot Potter... riding the skies over Europe. 
b] The music softened . . . and Lieutenant Potter of the U. S. Marines was 
M T. P otter S lying wounded in the jungle . . . pale and drawn, . . 
Then his wife called. “Henry!” she said, “Put the cat out and come to bed.” 


private war To Mr. Potter, music is relaxation from war work . . . To the girl whose 


husband has gone to war, music is a companion. 


Music is many things to many people . . . but it is at its best when heard with 
all the subtleties that give it meaning. 


Tomorrow, all the richness of great music . . . all the elusive tonal qualities ... 
will come to you through the postwar Stromberg-Carlson. 


This is a promise worth remembering . . . for it is backed by fifty years of 
experience . . . by the skill that ritade Stromberg-Carlson the leader in 

FM ... and by many new wartime developments! Keep the postwar 
Stromberg-Carlson in mind . . . Your War Bonds will buy nothing finer! 





" ’ 1T 1S IMPORTANT that we i 2 a ee | IN RADIOS, TELEPHONES, SOUND EQUIPMENT... 
‘ plan now to bring you fine . OV, 
\ RP } THERE 1S NOTHING FINER THAN A 


worst, when peace comes... important be- © 


e strip- cause these plans will mean good jobs i STROMBERG-CARLSON 





for our men in the armed forces... 


and good jobs for the men and women A HALF-CENTURY OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


whose work has won for Stromberg- ‘ vom © 1944, STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 
Carlson the Army-Navy “E.” 2 : ; 











This is not 


the house 


plastics will build 


You will never see postwar houses of 
plastics tumbling from some giant mold- 
ing press like this. 

In fact, you won’t see plastics used as 
primary structural materials—as lumber, 
steel, brick and concrete are used today. 
But you will see a lot of plastics in post- 
war houses. 


You will probably recognize them first 
in relatively small, non-structural or 
semi-structural units where they will be 
used in their more familiar molded or 
extruded forms. 





For example, you will undoubtedly see 
durable, colorful building hardware and 
lighting fixtures molded from Monsanto’s 
Resinox, Resimene and Lustron plastics. 
You may also see such innovations as 
continuous strip electrical outlets ex- 
truded from Monsanto’s tough, rubber- 
like vinyl plastics to replace those indi- 
vidual floor sockets which are never 
exactly where you want them. 

Plastics will prove most useful to postwar 
home builders, however, in combination 
with traditional materials where you 
may not immediately suspect their 
presence. 

For example, Resinox and Resimene 
plastic glues will contribute to new types 


* * * 


The broad and versatile family of Monsanto Plastics 
includes: Lustron polystyrenes © Monsanto vinyl 
acetals « Nitron cellulose nitrates ¢ Fibestos cellu- 
lose acetates ¢ Opalon cast phenolics « Resinox 
phenolics ¢ Resimene melamines. Forms in which 
they are supplied include: sheets © rods « tubes 
molding compounds « castings « industrial resins 
coating compounds « Vuepak rigid, transparent 
packaging materials, 





of strong, weather-resistant plywoods 
for smoothly contoured walls, built-in 
cabinet-work and graceful, molded ply- 
wood furniture. 





As one more of many possible examples, | 
stainproof, washable fabrics coated with | 
Monsanto vinyl plastics will be available | 


for colorful, long-wearing furniture cov- 


erings, draperies, shower curtains and 


even table cloths. 

In short, the common sense, practical 
possibilities of plastics in postwar home 
building and furnishing are exciting 
enough without indulging in Sunday 
supplement fantasies. 


——-— 
— 


If you are interested in exploring these 
possibilities further, you will find 
Monsanto’s research and development 
men well equipped to talk facts on one 
of the largest, most versatile groups of 





basic plastics offered by any one manufac- | 


turer. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass. 





MONSANTO 





PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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RELIGION 
The Bishop Protests 


The amendment itself passed scarcely 
noticed through the Triennial General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church last fall (Newsweek, Oct. 18, 
1943). Its mandate was seemingly uncon- 
troversial: “Upon attaining the age of 72 
years a bishop shall tender his resignation 
from his jurisdiction.” Then the lawmak- 
ing body stirred up speculation by pass- 
ing a resolution that interpreted the new 
law as applying to bishops who had al- 
ready passed that age at the time of the 
amendment’s adoption. That meant that 
technically the 22-year tenure of 77-year- 
old Bishop William T. Manning of New 
York had ended. But the Anglo-Catholic 
(High Church) head of the -wealthiest 
diocese of the wealthy church, and per- 
haps its most prominent and most con- 
troversial bishop, said nothing. No one 
knew whether he would resign or not. 

Last week Newsweek learned that 
Bishop Manning had spoken at last. In a 
remarkable document—an open letter to 








Newsweek 
Manning wants to keep his diocese 


the Presiding Bishop, the Right Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker—he indicated 
that he had no intention of resigning.” 
Bishop Manning said the amendment 
could not operate ex post facto: it could 
not apply to bishops who had accepted 
their election in the belief that it was for 
life. He doubted whether the General 
Convention had “the power to terminate 
the relation of a bishop to his diocese 
and to compel the diocese to assent to 
this action.” Moreover, “there was cel 
tainly no adequate discussion of this mat- 
ter [by the lawmakers] and there wa’. 
apparently, no realization of the spiritual 








*The two other bishops affected—James D. Pert 


of Rhode Island, rea an John Cc. White of Spring WORL 


field, Ill., 76—have taken no action on the ame! 
ment. 
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380 FIGHTING AND 
CARGO SHIPS 


These ships equivalent in value to 1000 Liberty ships. 


lewsweek 


pcese # (A) 3 Aircraft Carriers 
and 6 Cruisers 


| 37 Destroyers 


C) 64 Destroyer Escorts 


“dic ™ r (D) 4 Cargo Ships 
assent to “a, 3 we 


was Cel: 


this mat neti (E) 20 Tankers 
ere Was, 


| spiritual 
———— 


es D. Pert 


of Soros] WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER [JAMMamiida) SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 


(F) 54 Landing Ships 
(G) 192 Liberty Ships 





CROTON is the only 


AQUAMATIC 


self-winding waterproof watch* 


Demanded by, and now available 
only to, America’s fighting men. 
AQUAMATIC is waterproof, 
shockproof, anti- magnetic; has 
stainless steel case, radium dial, 
unbreakable glass, waterproof 
strap. 17 jewels, same pre-war 
price, $39.95. Write for free book- 
let. Croton Watch Co., 48 W. 48th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


*No winding necessary— 
sorist action keeps it running. 


FOR ALL TIME SINCE 1878 


MARYLAND'S AMBASSADOR OF GOOD CHEER 


COAST TO COAST 


\AIONAL 


PREMIUM 


PALE DRY, BricliAN 


OLC MAS 


BA 
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and constitutional principles which this 
legislation involves. 

“The relation between a bishop and 
his diocese is one of deep sacredness and 
spiritual reality . . . Never before, I be- 
lieve, in the history of the Holy Catholic 
Church, never even under the papal sys- 
tem, has any power outside the diocese 
undertaken to say to the diocese that its 
relationship with its bishop must be 
terminated ... Is this in accord with the 
sacredness and significance of the office 
and work of a bishop in the church of 
God, and -will the spiritual life of the 
church be strengthened by this action? 
. . . I do not think so. 

“Compulsory retirement on reaching a 
certain age may be proper in the Army or 
Navy, or in the business world, but is this 
a fitting procedure in the case of bishops 
of the church? . . . Surely the bishop’s 
relation with his diocese should not be 
terminated by an authority outside the 
diocese.” 

Bishop Manning requested the Presid- 
ing Bishop to present his statement to the 
meeting of the House of Bishops this 
year. But, the upper house of the conven- 
tion can neither make nor rescind legisla- 
tion without the concurrence of the lower 
house of clerical and lay deputies which 
will not meet until 1946. Hence all 
the House of Bishops can do is to fore- 
stall resignations of over-age bishops by 
(1) refusing to accept them or (2) ap- 
pointing a commissjon to investigate the 
interpretation of the new law. 


Newsweek, Aprit 10, 1944 


Out the Window 


No one knew better than Wilbur H. 
Burnham that his newest stained-glass 
window was controversial. But since the 
idea was given him by the chaplain of the 
naval operating base in Norfolk, Va.— 
where the window was to be installed—he 
felt confident his figure of the Virgin 
Mary holding a destroyer escort in her 
arms (NEwswEEK, March 20) would sur- 
vive protest. For one thing the chaplain 
was a Roman Catholic—and Catholics 
venerate Mary more highly than most 
churches. For another, most Protestants 
would probably be broad-minded enough 
to accept the unusual work of art. 

Last week. Burnham admitted he had 
miscalculated. From all over the: country 
protests from certain conservative Protes- 
tant groups condemned the window as 
“repulsive.” The Boston Globe published 
a letter from the Rev. J. Lester Hankins, 
a Methodist from Dover, N. H., which 
called it “repulsive” and a “monstrous 
violation of Christian art and faith. It 
seems to me to deserve a decisive rebuke 
from all Christians who know about it.” 

“I certainly was surprised,” said Burn- 
ham, one of the nation’s outstanding win- 
dow designers. He retorted that he had 
“had no adverse criticism from the mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic faith. In 
fact, the window has received high 
praise.” Nonetheless, he has begun to re- 
design the window: The figure in Mary’s 
arms will be a Christ Child. 


Associated Press 


Cinderpaths of Glory: Gil Dodds, fresh from a record-breaking (4:06.4) 
indoor mile-running season (NEWSWEEK, March 27) preached at an evening 
service last week at the First Bretheren Church of Smithville, Ohio, whose pas- 
tor is his father, the Rev--J. G. Dodds (left). The Boston divinity student, who 
expects to be ordained next year, declared from the pulpit: “The race of life 
has similar rules to those an athlete follows in training. You can be a much bet- 


ter athlete if you are a Christian.” 





Evans experience in the world of wood 
datés from the start of this company. 
Beautiful venetian blinds, durable 
flooring and the world’s largest supply 
of battery separators come from Evans. 


Evans timber resources and fabricating 
experience were called on to meet the 
emergency need of war housing. Evans 
“know how” and mass production 
won this fight against time and cost. 


Evans resourcefulness in practical 
design contributed simplification and 
speed in assembly. Thus, the structures 
were easily and quickly erected with- 


out any sacrifice of strength or utility. 


from war housing to the home 


Out of the giant forests of the Pacific northwest will come 
the home with a future ... Evanhome .. . built for the joy 
of living. 


Based on skill developed in building thousands of easily- 
erected houses for the Army, and a 23-year experience in 
producing a wide range of wood products, Evans will 
factory-form the ideal American home. 


Vast timber resources, plus a superior molded plywood 
process that revolutionizes the use of wood, will contribute 
economy as well as distinguished features of design and 
construction in the popular priced Evanhome. 


Evans heating equipment, appliances and household acces- 
sories will create, in Evanhomes, a luxury and joy in living 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


with a future 


that are bound to. win the hearts of home-loving Americans. 


. Evans properties and plants, now producing for war, will 


be geared to the Nation’s housing needs after victory. 
* * * 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 
Creates New Industries Today 


PRESIDENT 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 


Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating and 
Ventilating Equipment ¢ Evanair Water Heaters « Aircraft Engine Mounts e Airplane 
Landing Gear Beams ¢ Battery rators e Prefabricated Houses e Plywood « 
Skyloader ¢ Utility Loader e Auto-Loader ¢ Auto-Railer ¢ Auto-Stop ¢ Stampings « 


Lvanair Domestic Heatin« )-quipment 











“Imagine Me heing called an 
; Efficiency Expert ; 








AL S608 eT 


She is doing a fine job in this 
man-power shortage. 


Praise is certainly due her—and 
thousands of others who, with 
the help of Monroe, are perform- 
ing Miracles of Production in 
the offices of war-time America. 


Payroll calculations and rec- 
ords; statistics; analyses; esti- 
mates; reports; invoices; costs 
and percentages; inventory ; post- 


ing and accounting procedures— 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


ON 


CALCULATING «+ LISTING 


these are the life blood of busi- 
ness. The job of Monroe is to 
keep this vital work flowing ... 
ready when needed .. . accurate. 


Call the nearby Monroe 
branch ... learn from our repre- 
sentative the availability of 
Monroe Calculating, Listing and 
Accounting machines under ex- 
isting conditions. Let his experi- 
ence aid you in effecting short- 
cuts and simplifications to make 
working hours more productive. 


Monroe MA7-W Calculator 


Ask about our Guaranteed Mainte- 
nance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. Without 
obligation get your copy of the book 
MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 
from our nearest branch, or write 
to Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


E 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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THEATER 
Poor Mrs. January 


There are some amusing and touching 
moments in Zoé Akins’s “Mrs. January 
and Mr. Ex,” which Richard Myers 
brought to the Belasco Theater in New 
York last week. Unfortunately, Miss Akins 
can’t claim the credit. The comedy’s chief 
interest stems from the hard and skillful 
work of the garrulous Billie Burke and the 
taciturn Frank Craven. 

The plot, if you can call it that, con- 
cerns a wealthy lady Communist (Miss 
Burke) who moves into a New Eng- 
land cottage to bring the simpler things 
of life home to her three children. 














Graphic House 


Burke and Craven: Red and Ex 


The children serve no other apparent 
purpose, except to people the stage while 
Mrs. January flutters into romance with 
Mr. Ex (Craven)—otherwise Martin Lu- 
ther Cooper, an ex-President of the 
United States. 

Complications emerge when Mrs. Jan- 
uary’s big-business brother. promises to 
teach her the really simple things of life 
by speculating away her fortune, and the 
Coolidge-like Mr. Ex makes a speech that 
pone the Republican party to draft 

im for reelection. From there on, pr0- 
ceedings fritter into nothing but clever 
handling of bad lines by Miss Burke and 
Craven. Not even the expert direction of 
Elliott Nugent and ur Sircom can 
make credible Mr. Ex’s simultaneous ac 
ceptance of the Republican nomination 
and announcement of his engagement to 
the engaging Communist. 
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It was in 1883 that the last spike was 
driven in-our Sunset route, the nation’s 
second transcontinental railroad (the 
first was our Overland route). 

During that epic era—as nowadays 
Sens events ame shaping along this 
pioneer rail line. 

The Sunset route provided the first di- 
rect rail connection between Pacific Coast 
cities and the Gulf of Mexico at New 
Orleans. Today, by means of this historic 
route, Southern Pacific lines in Texas 


and Louisiana link the new industrial 


South and Southwest with all the new 


industrial West... 


Rich in natural resources, Texas and 
Louisiana have experienced remarkable in- 
dustrial growth in recent years. And war’s 
demands are speeding this development. 
Along the Gulf Coast bordering both 


states shipyards launch vessels of every type. 


In both states, too, petroleum is a leading 
resource, and its refining a leading industry. 
Huge new synthetic rubber plants utilizing 
petroleum products are located at several 
Gulf Coast points. And in the interior fac- 
tories are being readied to convert the crude 
synthetic rubber into finished products. 

Great chemical industries have arisen, 
chiefly in the tidewater territory. These in- 
dustries are soundly based on abundant 
mineral resources, including sulphur and 
salt, as well as forest and farm products, 


Exciting things are happening 


IN TEXAS AND LOUISIANA 


along our Sunset route 


now transmuted by industry’s magic into an 
amazing variety of useful products. 

As an outgrowth of Louisiana’s sugar in- 
dustry, wallboard and building materials are 
made from sugar cane. Glycerine is obtained 
from cottonseed. Plastics from soy beans. 
Starch and glue from sweet potatoes. 

Texas has a growing number of new iron 
and steel plants, which use Texas iron ore. 
Here is the nation’s first tin smelter . . . also 
the world’s largest plant for production of 
magnesium from sea water. 

In both states paper is made from pine 
logs, and far-stretching forests stand behind 
manufacturers of furniture and building ma- 
terials. Plane plants operate round the clock. 

Vegetables and seafoods are packed here 
in huge volume. Cotton production keeps 
thousands of spindles turning. From the 
“Magic Valley of the Rio Grande” in south- 
ern Texas come millions of cans of citrus 
fruit juices. Texas Panhandle wheat and 
other cereals are processed by Texas mills. 








SERVING THE SOUTH 
SOUTHWEST AND WEST 











In this industrial growth of Texas 
and Louisiana at one end of our Sunset 
route, and of the Pacific Coast states at the 
other, good railroad transportation has had 
its part to play. 

Through the years, the western and south- 
ern railroads have sought to develop manu- 
facturing along their lines, for new industries 
are a major source of added traffic. 

For this purpose we have long maintained 
an industrial department. And this is the 
reason Southern Pacific and other roads 
have made freight rates that aid the indus- 
tries we serve to assemble raw materials and 
market finished products. 

We look to the permanence of these in- 
dustrial developments along our lines as a 
factor in our railroad’s postwar progress. 
Southern Pacific will do its best to help hold 
industrial gains and encourage further ex- 
pansion throughout the territories we serve. 


A. T. MERCIER, President 





S$-P 
The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


One of America’s railroads 
ALL united for Victory! 

















SCIENCE 


By Gemini 


Sextuplets were reported (but later 
denied) in Nicaragua. In Argentina the 
babies came in fives. In Alabama a set of 
quadruplets died within two days of 
birth. An Anglo-American romance was 
cemented by four young howlers. Last 
week the public interest in multiple 
births, rising steadily since the days of 
Castor and Pollux, reached a new high. 
At Sloane Hospital for Women in New 
York City, quadruplets were born on 
March 29 to Mrs. Harry Zarief, brunette 
ex-professional dancer and wife of a radio 
violinist. The next day, in the same de- 
livery room, triplets were born to Mrs. 
Herbert Bachant. Both mothers and all 
seven babies thrived. On the third day 
only one remained in the incubator. 
Names: Isadora, Elaine, Benjamin, and 
Ellen Zarief; Janet, Karen and Nancy 
Bachant. 

The quadruplets, three girls and a boy, 
were the first recorded for New York City 
(normally quadruplets occur once in 700,- 
000 births) since 1644. So far as is 
known, this was the first time that a 
quadruple birth had been known so far 
in advance. Mrs. Zarief was X-rayed in 
December. Certainly it was the first in- 
stance in which a prospective father had 
sold “exclusive rights to his story” to a 
morning tabloid: Only to The New York 
Daily News did Harry Zarief describe the 
joys of quadruple paternity. “Boys,” he 
told News photographers as he posed 
with four fingers uplifted, “this is a fine 
way to make a living.” 

@ Susie, a kangaroo in the Philadelphia 








Zoo last week had twins and gave the lie 
to scientific theory. Because nature made 
room in a kangaroo’s pouch for only one 
baby, two bell been regarded as a zoolog- 
ical impossibility. Susie took care of that 
dilemma by kicking one of the twins out 
on the floor. The outcast was wrapped 
in a sweater and hung on a radiator. 


Imported Malaria 


From the days of ancient Greece and 
Rome, disease has been carried home by 
returning soldiers. Malaria epidemics in 
the United States followed the Spanish- 
American War. Veterans of the last war 
brought the malady to malaria-free areas 
in England, Germany, and Russia. Now 
American medical men face the fact that 
“war malaria” growing out of the present 
conflict is a greater menace than ever be- 
fore. ; 

Last week Maj. Boardman M. Bos- 
worth, who was with the Army Medical 
Department during the Tunisian and 
Sicilian campaigns, warned that speedy 
air transportation is bringing back a 
“tremendous number of men from tropi- 
cal and subtropical combat zones with 
malaria germs in their blood.” 

Malaria-ridden returned soldiers are 
divided into two groups: (1) those who 
have been taking quinine and other pre- 
ventives and do not know that they are 
walking around with the disease until 
they reach home and stop the dosage; and 
(2) those who have had malaria but 
were treated insufficiently and will be 
subject to recurrence of the disease on 
their return. These may suffer relapses 
after fatigue, a sea voyage, or any long 
journey. 


_* Newsweek, Apri 10, 1944 


Doctors agree that there is no sure pre- 
ventive and no sure cure for malaria, 
although quinine and its synthetic sub- 
stitutes—atabrine and plasmoquin—lessen 
its severity and halt recurrences to a great 
degree. The best protection against the 
spread of the disease by returning troops 
is mosquito control—a public-health pro- 
gram which, as it happens, has been cur- 
tailed in most parts of the country because 
of lack of manpower and necessary chem- 
icals. Failing that, the next best thing is 
stricter quarantine of malaria-infected 
troops and follow-up care of patients. 


Memory of an Elephant 


They met first in 1905 at the old Hip- 
podrome .in New York. He was a young 
circus roustabout who, to get a job with 
the big show, claimed he was an “animal 
man.” She was a howdah elephant from 
Ceylon, one of the ladies’ ensemble of 
the extravaganza “The Hindu Princess,” 
then drawing crowds to Sixth Avenue. 
Between the two grew a strange friend- 
ship lasting almost 40 years, which Dick 
Richards has described in his new book, 
“Life With Alice.” From Dick, Alice 
learned the tricks which eventually made 
her the most popular animal in the Bronx 
Zoo. From Alice, Dick learned all there 
is to know about elephants—even that 
they do forget. 

To her admiring keeper, Alice was not 
an eccentric. She was simply a female 
who liked her own way and got it by put- 
ting down the great cushion that goes to 
make up an elephant’s foot. When the 
Hippodrome sent Alice to Luna Park at 
Coney Island, she spiced the monotony 
of her job of carrying young visitors for 





N. Y. Daily News 


Mrs. Zarief with her 700,000-to-1 four-of-a-kind: the quadruplets Isadora, Elaine, Benjamin, and Ellen 








Have you tapped this great source of 


MACHINE POWER? 


Machine Power Can Increase the Man Power and 
Woman Power in your Accounting Department 





Increasing man power and woman 
power—per hour—is simply a matter 
of saving seconds in performing every 
accounting operation. 


There are machines in the lines of the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
which can save those precious seconds 
for you on every one of your account- 
ing operations. 

Speed, simplicity and accuracy, and at 
the lowest possible cost, are the basic 
advantages which you gain through 
the use of Underwood, Elliott Fisher, 
and Sundstrand Accounting Machines. 


In meeting any problem, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher representatives are not 
confined to inflexible methods; nor 


are they restricted to the adaptations 
of only one type of equipment. 


With a variety of models and features 
in each line, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher provides a flexible choice 
—unique in the accounting machine 
field—each model in day-to-day serv- 
ice in many thousands of organizations 
throughout the world. 


Your forms may be large or small; 
printed on paper or card stock; pre- 
pared in original only, or with copies 
that are alike or different in size or 
shape. 


Your records may require writing only, 
without computing; computing, with 
or without typed descriptions; addi- 


tion, subtraction and individual totals 
of amounts entered in any number of 
columns from one to thirty, with or 
without simultaneous cross-computa- 
tion of one, two or more balances. 


Whatever your individual require- 
ments may be, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher has both the method and the 
equipment with which to speed your 
production and lower your accounting 
costs—the best method and the right 
equipment. 

A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how Underwood Elliott Fisher mach- 
ine power can materially increase the 
production of your present man power 
and woman power. 


* * * 


Underwood Elliott Fisher A are 
subject to War Production Board authorization, 
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Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, proudly flies the 
Army-Navy wb. ” awarded for the 
7 walling ar Will and crafts 
ments ing for ski cra, 

manship of the highest order... 


aily News 





Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Accounting Machine Division +* One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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10 cents a ride by eating geraniums and 
cannas from the park gardens. The irate 
manager heard that the Bronx Zoo wanted 
to buy another elephant. “Stick ’em with 
Alice,” he advised Dick Richards. 

Dick stuck them—for the low price of 
$900—and Alice departed for the Zoo in 
a-big teakwood crate. The next week, her 
caprices made newspaper headlines: 
“Mad elephant at Bronx Zoo escapes, 
wrecks Reptile House.” When Dick 
reached her side, she was lying quietly, 
bound with ropes and chains to the near- 
est tree. “Alice, you old fool,” he greeted 
her. “She lifted her head, felt me with 











Richards fondly remembered his Alice 


her trunk, sniffed once or twice and then 
chirped at me.” When the door closed on 
Alice’s stall in the Elephant House, the 
Zoo authorities sighed: “There! She is 
never to be permitted to get out!” Rich- 
ards was invited to stay at the Zoo to help 
Alice get acquainted with her new home. 
That was ‘in October 1908, and he has 
been there ever since. 

With Alice in purdah, how was her 
keeper to show off her charms to the 
thousands of visitors to the Elephant 
House? The whimsical pachyderm wasn't 
much of an actress. Dick hauled out an 
old circus tub and taught Alice to 
“dance.” Next he got a harmonica and 
persuaded her to hold it with her trunk, 
put it in her mouth and blow. Finally 
he developed a telephone trick whereby 
Alice cranked an old-fashioned instru- 
ment and put the receiver to_her eat. 
The crowds before her stall cheered. 

As she grew older, the Queen of the 
Elephant House drew heavily on_ her 
regal rights. She drank from a_ hose. 
While the other elephants ate their grain 
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Will your Post-War House be a Soap Bubble? 


EMEMBER those beautiful soap bub- 
bles you blew as a child? When you 
got ready to touch one it would go puff and 
leave you with a few drops of soapy water. 


There’s a close parallel to bubble blowing 
in some of today’s “post-war housing” talk. 
A lot of people, some of them old enough to 
know better, are promising things they’ve 
got no right to promise. Partitions that ap- 
pear and disappear at a touch of a button. 
Sprawling, squatty houses that ramble over 
three average city lots. Houses that revolve 
with the sun. 


There’s'one bad thing about this wild dream- 
ing if you want a house as soon as you can 
act it. It takes your mind off the many real 
improvements in housing that will be avail- 
able—and you lose time getting started with 
your plans, 


For example, you can plan right now on a 
house built with fireproof gypsum sheathing 
instead of inflammable old style sheathing. 


New “floating” plaster walls and ceilings 
that reduce room-to-room noise and practi- 
cally eliminate repair expense. High effici- 
ency rock-wool insulation that increases year 
*round comfort and pays for itself in fuel 
savings. New, washable wall finishes in any 
color. Noise-reducing materials for rooms 
where extreme quiet is desired. These are 
only a few of the products National Gypsum 
has ready that can be specified now. 


And why emphasize now? Simply because 
if you don’t start soon with your plans, you 
may have to wait longer than you will like. 
Experts look for 1,000,000 new homes a 
year for the 10 years following the war. 


The best way to start is by seeing your 
local lumber or building material dealer, 
contractor, or architect. These men know 
what’s good in building and how to get the 
best you can afford. You may be surprised 
to discover that you can borrow 70% to 80% 
of the cost, on monthly terms often less than 
the rent you now pay. You will certainly be 
surprised at the beauty, comfort, and solid 


value that can be had even in a low-priced 
home—thanks to sound, steady progress in 
building materials. 


o 
M. H. Baker, President 
National Gypsum Company 





WAR TO PEACE OVERNIGHT! 
That’s how quickly the 20 big Nation- 
al Gypsum plants can convert back to 
peacetime production. These strat- 
egically located plants supply over 
150 good building products to over 
10,000 Gold Bond lumber and build- 
ing material dealers. Gold Bond re- 
search, its plants, and its dealers are 
important to you when you build. 
Through them you get the latest and 
the best in construction materials, 
National Gypsum Company; Execu- 
tive Offices, Buffalo, New York. 














BUILD BETTER WITH GOLD BOND 


Wellboerd «- Lath « Plaster « 


Lime « Metal Products . Wallpaint 


Insulation .« Sound Control 
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from a common trough, Alice 
had hers in a bucket. When 
she flopped stubbornly on her 
heaving sides, Dick was there 
with an enormous crane to 
lift her. Although she almost 
killed him, her friend was for- 
giving. “It wasn’t her fault 
..- She didn’t know what she 
was doing” when she tossed 
the keeper over her head and 
landed him in the hospital for 
six months. 

Returning from the hospital 
to the Zoo, Richards was 
greeted with bad news: 
“Alice is down again.” She 
was close to 50, fairly old for 
an elephant. One morning 
when Dick gave her an apple, 
she pushed it away with a 
feeble chirp. The next day 
when he came to work, Alice’s 
stall was empty. Richards was 
glad he “didn’t see them as 
they carried her away.” (LIFE 
Wit A.ice:- Forty YEARS 
OF ELEPHANT ADVENTURES. 
By Dick Richards, Coward- 
McCann. $2.) 


Baby Grandpa 


The tenth and youngest 
child of Charles Banks, a 
Negro dining-car steward, 
was anormal baby. He walked 
and talked all right; he suf- 
fered no unusual _ illnesses. 

But as he grew older, little 

Paul began to lose weight. St. Louis 
neighbors remarked that he “looked 
like a little old man.” Three months 
ago, the puzzled _ parents brought 
their child to the Children’s Hos- 
pital for examination. 
progeria—premature senility, fourth case 
of this strange disease in American med- 
ical history. 

The Banks boy, who will be 5 on 
April 18, now has the appearance of a 
man past 70. He weighs 21% pounds— 
about the same as a normal year-old 
child—and at 32% inches is slightly taller. 
His skin is wrinkled, his joints appear 
gnarled. He is nearly bald and has almost 
no eyebrows or eyelashes; his nails are 
uneven and broken. Large veins protrude 
from his pulsing forehead. 

While no cure for progeria has ever 
been reported, members of the staff of 
Children’s Hospital hope they can do 
something for Paul. Except for his ap- 
pearance, the little Negro seems normal. 
His IQ is 107; his devs on was is unusual- 
ly large for his age. He enjoys the cus- 
tomary childish games and toys. Since 
taking thyroid extract and vitamin prep- 
arations, he has shown signs of growth. 
Later the pediatricians plan to try injec- 
tions of growth hormone from pituitary 
glands to increase his stature (News- 
WEEK, March 13). 

Though they don’t know what turned 





The diagnosis; 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Paul Banks: At 5 he is senile 


Paul into an old man at 5, the St. Louis 


doctors have more experience with pre- 
mature senility than do most medical 
men. One of the three other known cases 
in the United States—that of a 6-year-old 
Illinois girl—was studied at Children’s 
Hospital in 1932. The patient died at the 
age of 14, presumably from coronary 
thrombosis—a disease usually associated 
with middle or old age. 


Should Have Stood in Bed 


From Al Newman, a NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent in London, comes this cabled 
patient’s-eye view of an American Army 
hospital in Britain: 


A United States Army Hospital Some- 
where in Britain—Having viewed many 
Army hospitals from outside during 
rambles in England, Sicily, and North 
Africa, your unsuspecting correspondent 
finally fell into one recently. It was con- 
structed along the general lines of a 
bear trap—easy to get into but mighty 
hard to get out. 

I reported with cold and low fever. 
Next thing I knew I had on a pair of 
gray flannel pajamas five sizes too large 
and a blue woolen bathrobe as abrasive 
as sandpaper. Then along came Capt. Jo- 
seph McDermott of Seattle, Wash., medi- 
cal officer in charge of the ward. He test- 
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ed me for gout, gunshot wounds, and 
galloping rigor mortis. Finally he made a 
cautious diagnosis: “You’ve got a bad 
cold,” he said accusingly. Probably it will 
please a lot of mothers back home to 
know there’s no human institution quite 
so thorough as the average Army gen- 
eral hospital. Next day they X-rayed my 
chest and gave me so many blood counts 
I nearly contracted anemia. Meanwhile 
nurses stuffed me with pills till I almost 
lost my appetite for meals. 

Until my incarceration I always had 
wondered why most nurses prefer GI 
patients to officers, but I learned quickly. 
It’s because the atmosphere of an of- 
ficers’ ward is thoroughly insane. One 
character used to walk on his hands be. 
tween rows of beds at least once an 
hour. Others did gymnastics on the 
overhead bars of traction beds, screech- 
ing like gray apes. 

I discovered everyone was anxious to 
demonstrate how healthy he was so he 
could get out of the place. As a musical 
counterpoint to these antics one patient 
undergoing penicillin treatment for gon- 
orrhea used to give quarter-hour rendi- 
tions of “The Daring Young Man on 
the Flying Trapeze,” emphasizing the 
part which goes: “Left in this wide world 
to weep and to mourn, betrayed by a 
maid in her teens.” We all thought it 
singularly appropriate. 

If discipline around the hospital wasn’t 
iron it was at least copper thinly plated 
with chromium. We awoke at 6, break- 
fasted, and if capable of standing up- 
right 5 minutes made our own beds. 
Even things on your night table were 
supposed to be in a certain order. Inspec- 
tion came at 9 each morning and I had 
the privilege of seeing the first such 
ceremony conducted by the commanding 
colonel of the hospital. He stalked up and 
down with a beady eye. “I think it would 
be better, captain,” he snapped, ad- 
dressing McDermott, “if the patients 
assume a posture of attention in 

ed. 

Nobody dared look at anybody else 
until the colonel had left the room. Then 
we had hysterics. For days thereafter 
we practiced standing at attention in 
bed and marching and countermarching 
too. Poor McDermott had to give us 
long lectures about it after each inspec- 
tion because there was always somebody 
new who hadn’t been notified. For the 
benefit of future patients I now define it. 
No smoking or reading. Head reasonably 
erect, eyes forward. Arms -at side out- 
side covers and in line with seams of 
the pants you haven't got on. 

Only one patient didn’t think it fun- 
ny. He was a regular Army colonel and 
it made him mad. “I never heard of any 
such goddam foolishness,” he used to 
bellow in his splendid full colonel’ 
roar. “Show me any manual that gives 
any regulation for standing at attention 
in bed. When I get out of here, I'll put 
a stop to it. I'll take it up through 
channels.” 
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Pon he loves —think what a big kick 
aoa in he'll get from a letter full of beautiful 
full-color prints, made from your 35- 
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IN 1928 Kodak brought out a film for mak- 
ing home movies in full color. 


IN 1935 Kodak introduced full-color 
Kodachrome Film— making color movies 
parencies . .. showing home scenes available to every home. 


and faces in all the brilliant hues of real life. IN 1936 Kodachrome “still pictures,” shot with a 


Kodak Bantam or 35-mm. camera, became the joy of 
arching Kodak Minicolor Prints are full-color pho- _ tens of thousands. 
Jive us 
> 


ll tographic enlargements which reproduce all 
send the natural beauty of your original Koda- 
For the chrome Film transparencies. They come in IN 1941 Kodak introduced Minicolor Prints from 
efine it. three sizes—2X (about 24 x 3% in.), 5X ‘ miniature Kodachrome Film transparencies—the first 
sonably (about 5 x 7/4 in.), and 8X (about 8x 11 in.), direct full-color photographic prints. 


IN 1938 Kodachrome sheet film led to full-color pho- 
tographs as magazine and newspaper illustrations. 


IN 1942—Kodacolor Film fulfilled the dream of gen- 
Order now through your Kodak dealer... . 


erations—color snapshots, full-color prints made from 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. color negatives in an ordinary roll-film camera. 


1)... |. has made Color Photograph y 





Lace for a Lady 


Those ammunition links represent plenty of American 


ingenuity and production skill... 


‘ ‘ 


Ih the jungle heat, your armorer loaded 
the deadly “lace” aboard your P-38. 
‘Now you’ re helping to mother a flight of 
bombers headed for a fight. 

Then—out of nowhere— Zeros! 

You pick yours—as you press the 
; firing button, the yellow ribbon of linked 


’ cartridges feeds into your nose gun A . 


jam here, and you'd be washed up.. But 
there’s never a hitch as you pour it on at 
the rate of 900 shells‘a minute. 

Then your whole squadron starts scor- 
ing. ‘The Japs—that is what’s left of 
them —high-tail it. ‘ 

Yes, from cartridge links to planes, 
our fighters are getting the finest! 

‘ \ 


I a fighter’s guns jam, he’s really 
in trouble. To minimize this possi- 
bility engineers of the Spring Divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner have been at 
work on machine gun and cannon 
link problems since Pearl Harbor. 
In cooperation with Army engi- 
neers, they have developed four new 
links. They have also had a part in 
the Army’s program in:producing a 
-50 calibre link of vastly improved 


‘ performance. 


. To the making of these precision 


BORG-WARNER 


links, we apply the basic Borg-Warner 
idea: “design it better—make it bet- 
ter.”” Much of our peacetime growth 
is due to this principle in our pro- 
duction of essential equipment for 
the farm and home and for the avia- 
tion and automotive industries. 


So large and varied has been this | 


. production that there is reason to 


doubt that any American can go 
through a single day without bene- 


‘ fiting from Borg-Warner products. 


Today Borg-Warner applies the 
principle of “design 
it better—make it 
better” to the pro- 
duction of more than 
100 items for war. 


| ENGINEERING 


| PRODUCTION 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . 


. these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to tlie 


needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC « LONG « MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER °¢ 


MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT °* 


MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
Thriving PA 


Of the Associated Press’s five subsidi- 
aries*, the next youngest but by far the 
largest and fastest-growing is Press As- 
sociation, the profit corporation that sells 
the non-profit AP’s news to radio stations, 
and virtually any other of the parent’s 
products marketable outside the imme- 
diate AP family of more than 1,200 
members. 

Last week, Press Association was only 
three years old, but it already began to 
look like a child whose multiple pursuits 
may someday dwarf those of its creator. 
For example, in the radio field alone, 
PA’s clients had risen from 150 in 1941 
to 498 in United States and Canada, sec- 
ond only to the 631 (525 domestic, 106 
foreign) amassed by United Press since 
May 1, 1935. PA’s radio newsmen num- 
bered 100 of the 160 persons on its pay- 
roll—one of the largest exclusively radio 
news staffs anywhere. It had 13,000 
miles of leased wire, which took $350,- 
000 of PA’s million-and-a-half dollar out- 
lay in 1948. 

To 165 stations it was selling Eyewit-' 
ness News, a fifteen-minute, transcribed 
dramatization of current events; to 90 
stations, it was distributing the year-and- 
a-half-old serialization of the AP career 
of Larry Allen, from his adventures with 
the British Mediterranean fleet to his 
brash demand for an interview with his 
African captor, Marshal Erwin Rommel, 
and his recent return from imprisonment 
in Germany. 

That is only part of the PA panorama. 
In addition: 

(PA each month sells from 4,000 to 
5,000 pictures “salvaged at cost” from 
AP’s photo department or Wide World 
division. For them—with the exception of 
some 2,000 a month sold at nominal cost 
to servicemen’s families—PA may receive 
as high as $150 each, never less than $5, 
according to the picture’s use. 

CAs a literary agent, PA markets all 
books (25 thus far) and magazine ar- 
ticles by AP men at the standard 10 per 
cent fee. As a radio agent it has sold AP 
stars to CBS and NBC as news broad- 
casters without their having to sever the 
tie that binds them to AP. Example: 
Morgan Beatty, dean of the PA radio 
corps (NBC) and former London and 
Washington correspondent. 

€PA’s laboratory division services and 
improves some 3,000 AP teletype ma- 
chines and guards and improves the se- 
crets_ of 100 communication patents, 
including teletype duplicating devices 
(one saved AP $90,000 yearly by re- 
placing carbon paper with ribbons); 
and 





irephoto inventions. 








Germany (1981), a news photo 
now, of course, is inoperative. 











Associated Press 
McCambridge and PA salvage much 


To all this, William J. McCambridge, 
the tall, husky, and tough 54-year-old 
operating head (vice president and gen- 
eral manager) of PA says: “We have 
only scratched the surface.” Never af- 
flicted with many publishers’ myopic 
view of radio competition, McCambridge 
was a powerful force in persuading AP 
members to abandon the _ restrictions 
which long forbade broadcasting AP 
news. A former AP traffic chief, he 
abetted the machine-age revolution that 
replaced the Morse key with the tele- 
type, expanded AP’s wire network from 
165,000 miles to 295,000 miles in a 
few years, installed the only leased cable 
between New York and London, and 
made AP the primary developer and dis- 
tributor of photos by wire. 

To one of such scientific bent, PA’s 
broad incorporation charter holds unlim- 
ited possibilities in written, oral, and vis- 
ual communications. “After the war,” 
McCambridge says, “there will be FM, 
facsimile, television . . . But right now 


we're stymied by the war.” 


A Father’s Tribute 


Into the basket on the desk of Clem 
Lane, city editor of The Chicago Daily 
News, his veteran City Hall reporter 
dropped some copy one day last week. 
They exchanged some banter; then the 
59-year-old, tall and taciturn Dan Fogle 
strolled off to his beat. 

_Casually, a few minutes later, Lane 
picked up Fogle’s copy. He was visibly 
shaken by a moving note attached to a 
moving obituary: “Dear Boss: Sometimes 
when a boy has gone out to do his bit . . . 
and has paid the full price, we have 
played up the fact that relatives are em- 

loyes somewhere . . . Will you let this 
ca stand on his own merit, which was 
great .. . do nothing to this story .. . I 
have given it to no other paper . . . No 
heart to tell anyone.” 


Exactly as written, The Daily News 
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An Entirely New Work by 
the Famed Editorial Staff 
of WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL \=' 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition | 


HIS single volume con- 

tains more than 40,000 
concise biographies, with 
pronunciation of names and 
all essential facts required for 
quick-reference use. It in- 
cludes scientists, statesmen, generals, rulers, 
explorers, writers, painters, actors, radio per- 
sonalities, and eminent figures from every 
other field of activity. WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY is an invaluable source of infor- 
mation for writers, speakers, teachers, as well 
as for the general reader. 1,736 pages, with 
thumb notch index. Price $6.50. At your book- 
dealer, or from the publishers. Also ask for: 

Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms . . $4.00 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
48 Federal Street Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Choice of two tex- 
y= tures—safety guaranteed 
F’ —Made by a Dentist, Bears 
Good Housekeeping Seal. 
Gently cleans away even 
tobacco smudges. Restores 
"natural enamel lustre. De- 
; lightful, refreshing flavor. 
Use lodent and-you'll smile 
with confidence. 


=a 
which IODENT do you choose? 


LL your office figuring... 


Ir your figure-work calls for division or multiplica- 
tion, you don’t want an adding machine. If you have 
adding and subtracting work, you don’t want a calcu- 
lator. You do want the Printing Calculator betause it 
combines in one mechanism the best features of both 
—and always, on every problem, it prints a permanent 
record of every calculation. It is truly the only all- 
purpose figuring machine. 

Yes, ALL-PURPOSE ... for ALL your office figuring— 
costs, estimates, invoices, payrolls, inventories, dis- 
counts, formulas, percentage problems of all kinds. 
The Printing Calculator takes them all in stride. 


The work it performs is fast and automatic — and you 
can prove it’s right the first time. There’s never any 
need for copying the answer from dials...never a need 
for re-run to prove accuracy ... because the Printing 
Calculator can’t “lose” a single factor of any problem. 
That’s why it delivers real manpower savings in these 
days of short-handed office stafte, 

Remington Rand Printing Calculators are speeding the 
flow of vital figures in thousands of businesses all over 
America. A demonstration, at any Remington Rand 
office, will show you how it can help your business, too. 
See it in action today! 


This machine available on WPB approval, to help conserve man- 
power, expedite war work, maintain necessary civilian economy. 
Ask our representative for details. 


I LIKE its 10- 
hey keyboard. We 
need no specially 
trained operators. 


I LIKE the wa 
st provides doub 
facilities ona 
single investment. 


by Reminglon Rand 


The only PRINTING calculator with automatic division 
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printed Dan Fogle’s personal and touch- 
ing bit of Americana—the obituary of his 
son, George D. Fogle, American Air 
Forces captain, who was killed on the 
Chinese front. With quiet, fatherly pride, 
the elder Fogle highlighted his son’s brief 
career: 

“One of the more brilliant young 

hysicists of the University of Chicago 
B.S. 389] . . . active in his fraternity 
[Sigma Chi], in intramural sports and in 
the men’s dramatic organization, The 
Blackfriars, in which, in his senior year, 
he was elected Abbot and produced the 
annual play . . . was preparing for his 
doctor’s degree when he enlisted [in 
1941] . . . Commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant . . . he served on missions in every 
field . . . received citations and was pro- 
moted twice . . . spent most of his life in 
Wheaton (Ill.) ...” 

That was the story. True to the pre- 
cepts of his note, Fogle laconically noted 
in the last paragraph: “His father is City 
Hall reporter for The Daily News.” 


Paper Chase 


An incident dramatizing the news- 
print shortage last week: 

In Phoenix, Ariz., the jointly owned 
Arizona Republic and Phoenix Gazette 
threatened to suspend publication on the 
last two days of March. The newspa- 
pers’ complaint: their increased newsprint 
allotment (12 per cent, less required 
reductions) simply could not be stretched 
to fit their 34.7 per cent gain in circula- 
tion (currently 81,585). Publisher Wal- 
ter Wesley Knorpp said: “The WPB 
doesn’t discriminate . . . But their meth- 
ods certainly do.” The WPB came to the 
rescue with a wire permitting the papers 
to borrow from their second-quarter 
quotas. 


Correction 


In a Fourth Estate story, March 27, 
NEWSWEEK said that, in consideration of 
The Philadelphia Bulletin having in- 
herited the circulation of the defunct 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, the WPB 
increased by 19,654 tons the basic 1944 
newsprint aJlotment of The Bulletin. The 
statement was incorrect. No tonnage was 
added to that newspaper’s basic allotment 
(consumption quota). Despite the fact 
that the discontinuance of The Ledger 
in 1942 created a ‘special problem, the 
WPB calculated The Bulletin’s consump- 
tion quota by the same formula that is 
applied to all other newspapers. These 
facts negate another statement in the 
story, that The Bulletin in its first quarter 
1944 appeal was “voting the cemetery 
twice.” 

Despite the 20,605 extra tons which 
the WPB granted The Bulletin in 1948, 
the paper’s reduction in newsprint con- 
sumption, 1943 over 1942, exceeded the 
average reduction for the country as re 
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The Red Hot Stevenses 


Take me out to the ball game, 

Take me out with the crowd; 

Buy me some peanuts and crackerjack, 
I don’t care if I never get back. 


Neither will Frank, Hal, Billy, and Joe 
Stevens care. For the fraternal firm of 
Harry M. Stevens, Inc., is the world’s 
largest catering establishment and the 
de luxe restaurateur to the sporting life 
of America. As spring blooms on turf and 
field, the four heirs of The Great Stevens, 
preparing-to feed some 20,000,000 fans, * 
are busier than one-armed goober vend- 
ors at an elephants’ convention. 


Peanut Parlay: The business began 
when Harry M. Stevens left England in 
1882 for Niles, Ohio (birthplace of Presi- 
dent McKinley). A versatile man, Father 
Stevens puddled iron, peddled books, 
and otherwise bided time for the budding 
of his genius. One day at a Columbus 
ball game, he bought the scorecard con- 
cession for $500. Quickly he sold $700 
worth of advertising and hawked the 
cards himself for clear profit. Thereafter, 
he vended peanuts, sandwiches, soda pop, 
and other dietary paths to a fan’s heart. 

Stevens obtained his first ballpark con- 
cession at the Polo Grounds more than 
50 years ago. He started at the Saratoga 
post in 1902. At the time of his death, in 
1984, the 78-year-old patriarch had, in 
Harry Payne Whitney’s words, “parlayed 
a peanut into a fortune.” 

Today the Stevens empire employs 
2,700 (400 are in service), and its do- 
main extends from bare-wood bleachers 
to swank club houses. At various places 
it sells nearly all edibles and potables: 
peanuts and caviar, hot dogs and lobster, 
pop and hard liquor. The most universal- 
ly popular item is a bag of peanuts. 
Champagne is on hand for lucky plungers 
at race tracks, where fancy gourmandiz- 
ing is usually more apt to be committed 
-until the horses send the bettors to the 


dogs. Football crowds, in contrast, more - 


often “sit on their hands.” 


The Hot Dog Is Born: But Father 
Stevens’s fame cannot be measured by 
the number of peanuts sold (his sons 
won't divulge such information anyway). 
His unique page in the archives of Ameri- 
cana is his happy creation of the hot 
dog, a delicacy munched even by presi- 
dents and kings. So popular is the Stevens 
Imovation that the hot dogs consumed 
in the United States last year (6,500,000,- 
000) could have barked 24 times around 

e world. 


It was more than half a century ago 


*At Fenway Park, Braves Field, and the Revere 
Dog Track at Boston; Ebbets Field, Polo Grounds, 
ankee Stadium, Jamaica, Belmont Park, Aqueduct. 
end Empire at New York City; Pimlico, Bowie, an 

: a in co pure ——— a ——— at 
; Narragansett at Pawtucket. R.I.; Saratoga; 
he Garden State track at C ~~ 

» and Churchill Downs. 


amden, N.J.; Delaware’ - 


4,500,000 TRUCKS, AND THEIR MILLIONS OF DRIVERS, ARE SERVING AMERICA’S VITAL HOME FRONT! 


\\ aris the supreme test .. 


machines. 300,000 Dodge-built *bighting 


ot men and 


Trucks” throughout the world and hundreds 
of thousands of Dodge Job-Rated trucks at 
home are piling up almost ineredible records 
of high mileage and dependability. 
hvervwhere, these qualitv-built trucks 
are establishing this important fact: ‘It's a long 


wavy to the last mile of a dependable Dodge.’ 


DODGE Diviston of Chrysler Corporation 


ao ms 


DODGE jos edT RUCK 
iT THE JOB... 
LAST LONGER 








TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.W.T. 


159,324 MILES—Doing a Big Job Well! 


This 2-ton Dodge has been hauling loads of alfalfa like this continually since November, 1941. Its 
owner, Wm. D. Wagner, of San Fernando, California, says: “It might be hard fo replace this truck, 
so I'm glad my Dodge has many more miles to run. | expect to he hauling with it for the duration.” 
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People say The Taft's the 
top. It’s the very height of 
convenience, the pinnade 
of service, the zenith of 
comfort and the acme of 
economy. That's why so 
many “Tarry at The Taft!” 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


itsonse NEW YORK's 
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A REPUTATION 
FAITHFULLY 
GUARDED 


Dagger 


JAMAICA 







Three Dagger 
86 PROOF 


One Dagger 
86 PROOF 
Dagger Punch 
97 PROOF 


The point is... 
delightful fragrance and 


flavour in any rum drink. 
Made by J. Wray & Nephew, ltd., Jamaica, oldest and 








largest rum house in the British West Indies. Est. 119 years. 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. | 
NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 | 
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MIAM! Jock&Y CLUB RACE TRACK 


Fea 257/926. 


By permission of Frank Stevens 


The Stevens dynasty: (I. to r.) Billy, Frank, Harry M., Hal, and Joe 


at the Polo Grounds that Stevens, seeking 
an appropriate chilly weather comes- 
tible, dreamed up the red-hot combina- 
tion of boiled wiener, roll, and mustard. 
Tad Dorgan, the cartoonist and a friend 
of Stevens, watched hungry fans stuff 
their gullets and sketched a record of the 
new taste sensation.~He named it “hot 
dog.” Today the sons boil the dogs— 
“pure meat, no cereal”—as did their 
father. No grilling or steaming for them. 

To Father Stevens, whom Babe Ruth 
called a “second Dad,” also falls the dis- 
tinction of coining the concessionaire’s 
classic: “You can’t tell the players with- 
out a scorecard.” The Stevens brothers 
print and publish their scorecards and 
programs, and the phrase still sells them. 


Season: The major-league ball parks 
open next week, and so do Pimlico, Nar- 
ragansett, and Jamaica race tracks. With 
the young third generation off to the war 
(Lt. Harry M. Stevens II, for instance, 
handles $2,000,000 worth of ship stores 
for Uncle Sam’s Navy), the older second 
generation of Stevenses continue to carry 
the sport fan’s burden. 
~ Hal, the oldest at 65, last week was 
finishing the dessert end of the Miami 
season with next-to-youngest Billy, who 
in the 1930s resigned a bank presidency 
to join the clan. Frank, the titular head, 
dominated the New York sport scene 
from the firm’s Fifth Avenue head- 
quarters. Joe, the youngest at 53, was on 
his way from Narragansett to Churchill 
Downs, where, on May 6, the Stevens 
brothers will handle their biggest and 
toughest single job of the year—the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 


Smith’s Turn 


Alan Ford, Yale’s 100-yard pool re- 
corder of 49.7 seconds, wasn’t in the 
swim last week. Because of an Eli ban on 
travel, Ford was forced to remain dry- 
docked at New Haven, Conn., while at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., his chief rival for 
American swimming supremacy had 
himself a field day in the National AAU 
championships. 

This time it was Bill Smith’s turn. The 
fleshy nineteen-year-old from Hawaii, 
Ohio State, and the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station spread-eagled the meet 
with a triple victory just as Ford had 
done in the NCAA meet the week before 
(NEwswEEK, April 3). The seaman ably 
won the free-style 440, the 220, and the 
100. His time for the century: 51.6. 
Adolph Kiefer, the dorsal king who is 
now a chief specialist at Bainbridge Na- 
val Training Station (Md.), scored a 
double triumph: 3:23.9 for the 300-yd. 
individual medley (his time established 
a new American record), and the 150- 
yard backstroke. 


The Uninvited 


Basketball fans were attracted to Mad- 
ison Square Garden last week like bears 
to a bee hive. The hive, of course, was 
humming with the greatest activity of 
the season—the climax tourneys, ~ Na- 
tional Invitation and National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. And the honey of a 
ball club proved to be the University o! 
a quintet, the Red Raiders from Salt 
Lake. 
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est there be no future” 


America’s genius for industry is rapidly turning 
the tide of battle with nations whose factories 
hummed with war preparations for two decades. 
We started short of guns... but long on brains 
and courage. Behind our fighting men we now 
have an arsenal the like of which the world 
has never known. 

Webster Electric products, too, have found their 
way to every combat zone. In the Pacific, in the 
Atlantic, in all the seven seas, Webster Electric 
Fuel Units are controlling the flow of fuel in 
certain equipment used in naval vessels. 


From Alaska to Australia, from Iceland to Trini- 


dad .. . Webster Electric Fuel Units go with our © 


fighting men to help supply heat, hot water and 
cooking facilities. 


The Star has been added to the 
Webster Electric “"E” flag, symbolizing the 
Second Award for outstanding achievement 

in war production. 
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* 


Based on more than thirty years of sound engi- 
neering skill, Webster Electric has been able 
to meet the urgent requirements demanded by 
many new uses of their Fuel Units. 

In these days of service difficulties, many thou- 
sand oil-heated homes bless the dependable 
service of Webster Electric Fuel Units, standard 
on most good oil burners. In days to come, 
many thousands more will enjoy refinements 
tested in the crucible of war. 

Though looking into the future, today Webster 
Electric is warking for victory... the victory 
we must have, “lest there be no future.” 


* * 


Let’s All Back the Attack... BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. Established 1909 
Export Dept.: 13 East 4Oth St., New York (16), N.Y. 

Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


WEBSTERW ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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18, the Utes boasted only one junior— 
Wat Misaka, an American of Japanese 
extraction—and one letterman, Fred 
Sheffield, a sophomore. The rest, includ- 
ing dead-eye Arnold Ferrin, were downy- 
cheeked freshmen who shave on Sundays. 

On March 20, the marksmen from the 
land of Mormons were defeated by Ken- 
tucky, 46-38, in the Invitation. Then, 
asked to participate in the NCAA West- 
ern play-offs because of a tragic automo- 
bile accident involving the Arkansas 
team, Coach Vadal Peterson’s boys spent 
half of the next eleven days training on 
. the railroads. In Kansas City, they beat 
Missouri, 45-35, and Iowa State, 40-31. 
Returning to New York, they. wrested 
the NCAA championship, 42-40, from a 
Pome tough V-12 Dartmouth team. On March 
380, et the $35,000 benefit of the Red 
Cross, the Utes salted the tails of the St. 
John’s Indians. Coach Joe Lapchick had 
fainted when his Redmen won the Invi- 
oe tation, and now he swooned as Utah 
copped the mythical national champion- 
ship. Ferrin was the spark plug: He ruled 


McKinsey & Company 


Management Consultants 


Established 1910 


Announce the opening of a Pacific Coast office in 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street 


under the management of 


L. EDWARD SCRIVEN 


Supplementing Successful Management in: 
Sales and merchandising * Manufacturing and operations + Cost accounting, 
budgeting, procedures + Personneland labor relations *« Top management 
organization ¢ General examinations and surveys. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


McKinsey & Company McKinsey, Kearney & Company McKinsey & Company 
60 East 42nd Street 135 South LaSalle Street 75 Federal Street 








BUY U.S. 2100 NEDA reg est 
WA R B O N D S #y, Set yourself right with 1 to 4 





tablespoons of Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura Bitters in water— 
hot or cold. It gets results— 
JSast—because your stomach, 
not your head, took the 
beating. At all druggists. 


























ARCHES 


[gr pe pers sy foot and leg pains, 
Ribrea, aching feet, sore heels, callouses 
= soles, or excessive fatigue after stand- 
or walking, may be due to weak or 
fal en arches. If this is your trouble, Dr. 
Scholl’s Arch Supports and exercise will 
give you quick relief by removing mus- 
cular and ligamentous strain—the cause 
of your pain. Adjustable to aid in gradu- 
ally restoring the arches to normal. 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch Supports are thin, light 
and flexible. Slip in any shoe like an insole. 
Can be changed from one pair of 





International 
Lapchick (head down) fainted; his St. 
John’s team bowed later 









feet for arch 
jo en 

of charge. 
Freebookleton Foot 
Care—write to Dr. 
Scholl’s Inc. 
Dept.AS, Chicago 












ay te cal Sungly Store te io oo wt the court on defense, and offensively bom- 
yg ek: barded seventeen points. Score: Utah 43, 
ports will St. John’s 36. 

cach taned @ The Garden season closed in a flurry 







of welcome statistics for President Ned 
Irish: 249,728 customers attended the 
regular hoop season, and more than 115,- 
000 witnessed the windup tournaments. 
@ The joint rules committee of the sport 













Levtoffen 


CHARLES €. ROCHESTER, V. P. & Mag. Bu. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST., N.Y. C. 17 


voted to: outlaw goal tending, permit un- 
limited substitutions, increase person 
fouls from four to five, and allow referee 
times out on any player i injury. 
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WHERE DOES AMERICA GET 
MOST OF ITS ELECTRIC POWER? 


'Prepare yourself for a surprise. 


Every time most people switch on a light, listen 
to the radio, or use a percolator or any other elec- 
trical appliance, they are burning bituminous 
coal. 


For most electric power comes from coal—which 
means, of course, bituminous coal. 


For one thing, a ton of water would have to drop 
a mile to generate the same amount of energy as 
there is in a pound of coal, properly burned. 


For another, an electric power plant which uses 
coal ordinarily costs only about one-third as 
much to build as a hydroelectric plant having 
the same capacity. And in most parts of the coun- 
try it is usually much more economical to carry 
coal from the mine to the place where it is needed 


to make electric power than it is to transmit the 
same amount of electric energy from a power 


dam. 


These are only two of the many reasons why bitu- 
minous coal is “No. 1 Public Energy”—America’s 
most important source of heat and power. 


And, knowing this, the men who operate the bi- 
tuminous coal mines have a keen sense of respon- 
sibility to the nation, to their customers, and to 
the men who work for them. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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MASHV.Es MPEG. Lic PLEO. Consilting Engi 
neer, with Offices in Montreal, Que., and Toronto, Ont. 
Walter J. Armstrong writes, 
“Many Canadians sleep with their 
windows open, even when outside 
temperature is below 0° F. It is, 
therefore, important. for hotels, 
apartment houses, and hospitals 
to have a heating system which, 
at ‘getting-up time’ and when de- 
sired, can immediately provide 
maximum heat ... which, during 
sleeping hours, will provide the 
minimum heat required for safety 
and, thus, use the minimum 
amount of steam...and which at 
other times, provides only suffi- 
cient heat for comfort and to suit 
outside conditions of tempera- 
ture and air movement. Modern, 
centrally-controlled, steam heat- 
ing systems with proper zoning 
and intelligent operation, meet 
these requirements. 

a 


Walter J. Armstrong has specified the Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating for the fol- 
_ lowing buildings: Royal York Hotel, Toronto; 
Montreal Convalescent Hospital, Montreal; 
C.I.L. House, Montreal; Robert Mitchell Mu- 
nitions Plant, St. Laurent; Armoury for the 
17th Dukeof York’s Royal Canadian Hussars, 
Montreal. He has also specified the Webster 
Hylo Systems for the following buildings: 
Men’s Residence & Dining Hall of Trinity 
College, Toronto Univ., Toronto; Residence 
for St. Hilda’s College of Toronto Univ., 
Toronto; Fulford Home for Aged Women, 
Brockville; Transportation Bldg., Montreal. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating: : Est. 1888 
Representatives in Principal U.S. and Canadian Cities 
Dacling Bros. Led., Manufacturers & Licensees for Canada 











STEAM Heats 


America .... 
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: Class Against Class 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The evidence accumulates that, 
however reasonable men in all parties 
may regret it, the 1944 election will 
drive still deeper the class divisions 
that have been growing for several 
years. There was a time, early in our 
history, when sections competed with 
one another. Then, following the War 
Between the States, there was a long 
stretch when, despite the solidarity of 
the South, the two parties stood for 
much the same sort of economic prin- 
ciple. This was deplored by many, 
but it had one great value. It prevent- 
ed the outbreak of class, racial or re- 
ligious differences in campaigns. Each 
party cut horizontally through all 
groups. Appeals to classes existed, but 
they were driven underground. No 
candidate could make a mistake by an 
appeal to tolerance and equality. 

But now, it is growing apparent 
that the Marxian idea of class con- 
flict is coming out into the open in 
American politics. 

In the State of New York,-the two 
wings of the American Labor party 
have just staged a loud and inform- 
ative brawl (see page 34). The so- 
called right-wing leaders made it clear 
beyond a doubt that the so-called left 
wing includes many Communists and 
that it collaborates with Commu- 
nists. Prominent in the left wing are 
Sidney Hillman and Congressman 
Vito Marcantonio. In the primary 
vote, the left wing carried the day. 
Thereupon, the right wing decided to 
go its own way. 

David Dubinsky, parting company 
with his old friend Sidney Hillman, 
thus characterizes the party he is 
leaving: “I regard the American Labor 
party as a Communist Labor party 
. . . Mr. Hillman can act as a front 
for the Communists. I never did and 
never will.” Dubinsky then said that 
his union had made contributions to 
the Labor party of more than half a 
million dollars. But whatever course 
Mr. Dubinsky may follow, one thing 
is clear: both he and Mr. Hillman will 
be for the fourth term. 

At the same time, Congressman 
Dies charges (and Mr. Hillman de- 
nies) that the Communists have taken 
refuge in the CIO Political, Action 
Committee. The question of Com- 
munism can be left for Messrs. Dies 
and Hillman to fight about. The real 
point is that the CIO Political Action 
Committee will throw its vast re- 
sources into a political campaign and 


will do so to serve specific class inter- 
ests. President Philip Murray of the 
CIO has estimated the voting strength 
of the unions, including families of 
members, at 14,000,000. Mr. Hillman 
is reported to put this estimate at 
28,000,000. 

While all this goes on, the O’Con- 
nell Albany machine has indicated 
that it proposes to purge James A. 
Farley in the coming selection of 
State Democratic Chairman. Here is 
revealed a sharp division between the 
big city machines and the rest of 
the state. If Mr. Farley is purged, the 
Democratic party in New York will 
cease to represent the generality of 
the party. It will be a compact big- 
city machine party which, allied with 
Mr. Hillman’s and Mr. Dubinsky’s 
groups, will try to deliver New York 
in November. 


Any further doubt as to the class 
character of the political campaign 
that lies ahead can be resolved by 
an examination of the vote supporting 
the President’s tax veto in February. 
Almost every congressman support- 
ing the President came either from a 
machine-dominated city or from a 
district in which union labor was pre- 
dominant. For example, the only votes 
for the President from Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and Illinois came from the big cities. 
Only three votes were cast for him 
from all the following states: Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 

This is evidence of the sort of class 
cleavage against which Jefferson 
warned his party many years ago. The 
dangers involved are obvious. Gov- 
ernment, under our system, has been 
regarded as a place where all groups 
can seek the conciliation of differences 
and the attainment of justice. But 
when government becomes an instru- 
ment by which some groups seek con- 
trol over other groups, that principle 
of universality is lost. And class is 
arrayed against class. 

It is true that big-business inter- 
ests have altogether too frequently 
been excessively dominant in gov- 
ernment. That has properly been the 
contention of liberals and progres- 
swes for a long time. But to put big 
business out and to substitute big 
labor and big city machines, does not 
remedy things. It merely perpetuates 
illiberality and class conflict. 
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Studebaker craftsmen build engines for 
this latest model Flying Fortress 


ERE’S the mightiest Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress of them all—the 
brand-new B-17G. 


At first glance, it doesn’t look 
much different from previous For- 
tress models—until you notice that 
new turret under the bombardier’s 
platform with its two 50-caliber 
machine guns. 

Studebaker builds Wright Cy- 
clone engines for this stand-out 
Hoeing bomber. And the assign- 
ment is a logical recognition of a 
great engine-building reputation, 


Awarded to Aviation Division \ 


so brilliantly exemplified for many 
years in the fine power plants of 
the famous Studebaker Champion, 
Commander and President cars. 


Studebaker engineers, production 
experts and craftsmen fully recog- 
nize the urgent needs of our armed 
forces for more and more equipment. 


That’s why they’re sparing no ef- 
fort on the Wright Cyclone engines 
they build for the Flying Fortress, 
the big multiple-drive military 
trucks and the other vital matériel 
they’ve been delegated to produce. 


(GR. of The Studebaker Corporation 


Studebaker 


©1944, The Studebaker Corporation 


“That's why I’m buying Bonds!” 


“Look. at those lights that flood our skies to- 
night. That’s why I’m buying Bonds. I want 
to see lights go on again like that all over the 
world—so our boysand girls can return home.” 


HURRY THEM HOME—WITH WAR BONDS! 


BUILDS WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES 
FOR THE BOEING FIVYING FORTRESS 















ISH STORY 


LAST night we caught 1 imaginary trout, 

and cooked them to a tempting, golden brown— 
Then Charlie said, “I rather think 
This calls for something fine to drink”— 

And fine it was—that savory Seven Crown! 
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eagram's WE spoke regretfully of far-off streams and lakes— 


of fishing plans we now can’t carry through — 
and be Sure **My boy,” said I, “ta tender trout 


Is tops for taste, beyond a doubt — 
yet here’s one pleasure I’d compare it to!” 


MOST PLEASING Sodas oe 


If “Seven” is temporarily out of stock where you buy, 


MOST PLEASING TOL CECOW place your order, please. It’s worth waiting for! 
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Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 














